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Hotes. 
ERRONEOUS MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 
BRISTOL. 
ROBERT FITZ-HARDING. 

Beneath an arch cut in the wall which separates 
the Elder Lady Chapel from the north aisle of 
Bristol Cathedral is an altar tomb, which is usu- 
ally ascribed to Robert Fitz-Harding, the founder 
of the Berkeley family, and Eva his wife. Mr. 
Britton, however, says (Bristol Cathedral, p- 57), 
it “may with more certainty be referred to the 
third Maurice, Lord Berkeley, who died in 1368, 
and Elizabeth his wife.” Both of which statements 
are, I believe, incorrect. 

At the foot of this tomb is a modern inscription 
on a plain marble tablet, which records that it is— 

“The Monument of Robert Fitz-Harding, Lord of 
Berkeley, descended from the Kings of Denmark; and 
Eva his wife, by whom he had five Sons and two Daugh- 
ters: Maurice, his eldest Son, was the first of this Family 
that took the Name of Berkeley: This Robert Fitz- 
Harding laid the Foundation of this Church, and Monas- 
tery of St. Augustine, in the year 1140, the fifth of King 
Stephen; dedicated and Endowed it in 1148. He died in 
the year 1170, in the 17th of King Henry the Second.” 


On the summit of this tomb repose the effigies 
of a male and female ; the former habited in the 
mixed armour of the fourteenth century, and the 
latter in the female attire of the same period. 





From this circumstance it is clear that these 
figures could not be intended to represent Robert 
Fitz-Harding and his lady, who flourished two 
centuries before; and it will appear also upon 
examination that it is equally incorrect to appro- 
priate them to a warrior who died in 1368, and his 
wife. 

The head of the male figure is covered with a 
conical skull-cap or helmet which is attached to 
a hawberk or tippet of mail by an interlaced cord. 
Chain mail also appears on the lower part of the 
body and the feet; but the upper portion, as well 
as the front of the arms and legs, are covered 
with plate armour. This kind of mixed body- 
armour was introduced in the reign of Edward 
II., who ascended the throne in 1307. The dress 
of the female effigy also refers to the same period 
—namely, the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the attire of ladies of rank was com- 
posed of the coif, hood, or veil, and wimple 
covering the head, neck, and chin; whilst the 
body was enveloped in a long loose robe, over 
which was worn a cloak or mantle. This fashion 
appears to have changed early in the reign of Ed- 
ward III., who succeeded his father in 1327, when 
the loose dress was superseded by the tight-bodied 
gown conforming to the shape of the person. 

These particulars clearly decide the age of this 
monument, and fixes the date of its erection at 
the commencement of the reign of the last-named 
monarch. If additional evidence were required, 
we find it in the tomb itself on which these effigies 
repose, for the sides are embellished with a series 
of recessed canopied niches and buttresses, of 
style clearly indicating that the monument be- 
longs to the same period as the figures resting 
upon it. 

A comparatively recent inscription on a small 
brass plate, on the south side of this tomb, records 
that it “ was erected to the memory of Maurice, 
Lord Berkeley, ninth Baron, of Berkeley Castle, 
who died the 8th day of June, 1368. Also of the 
Lady Margaret, his mother, daughter of Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March, and first wife of Thomas, 
eighth Lord Berkeley. She died the 5th day of 
May, 1337.” Why a female should in this case 
be represented on a tomb by the side of a man 
who was the husband of another, it is difficult to 
conceive. Mr. Britton is assuredly wrong in as- 
signing these effigies to so late a period as 1368, 
when ene and not as he says, the third 
Maurice, Lord Berkeley, died; for the attire of 
both figures is too early for that date. The third 
Maurice, Lord Berkeley, died in 1326. He was 
twice married, his first wife being btitied at Port- 
bury, 2 manor belonging to the family, about seven 
miles from this city, and in the county of Somer- 
set; but his second wife, who was Isabel, daugh- 
ter of Gilbert de Clare, whose arms appear over 
the high altar of the church, is, I have no doubt, 
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the female represented with this third Maurice, 
her husband, on the monument referred to. 


JUDGE CRADOCK. 

On a chantry tomb in the Newton Chapel also | 
in the cathedral, is the following inscription, 
which was placed there “ by Mrs. Archer, sister | 
to the late Sir Michael Newton of Barrs Court, 
1748 "— 

“In memory of Sir Richard Newton Cradock of Barrs 
Court, in the County of Gloucester, one of his Majesties 
Justices of the Common Pleas, who died December the 
13th, 1444, and with his Lady lies interr’d beneath this 
monument,” 

The above inscription remained undisputed by 
any writer until the meeting of the Archeological 
Institute for 1851 was held in this city, when, in 
a paper by the Rev. H. T. Extacomss, M.A., 
F.S.A., the statement it contains was completely 
refuted. It was there shown that, although its 
erection “ may have been to the memory of a Cra- 
dock, the notion that the judge was buried there 
must have arisen from some misapprehension, and 
it is not true that he died in 1444; (for) the last 
fine levied before him was in November, 1448.” 

Mr. Exxacomss then proceeds “ to prove, be- 
yond a doubt, that Judge Cradock and his lady 
rest in Yatton church, Somerset;” where, in the 
centre of the De Wyck Aisle, or north transept, 
stands a very handsome alabaster altar tomb. Tes 
sides are enriched with five beautifully-wrought 
niches, within which are full-length figures of 
angels holding shields, which Collinson says (Hist. 
of Somerset, vol. iii. p. 619), were once charged 
with the arms of Newton and Shirburn, impaled 
with Perrott; but they are now almost entirely 
obliterated. The east and west ends of the tomb 
have each two niches, with figures and shields 
corresponding with those on the sides. On the 
summit, the venerable judge is represented in the 
costume of men of his rank at the time in which 
he lived — a skull-cap (beneath which his hair is 
seen) tied under his chin, and his person is covered 
with a robe reaching to his feet ; over his shoulders 
he wears a tippet extending halfway down his 
arms. Covering all is a cloak or mantle, falling 
nearly to the ankles. This is fastened on the 
right shoulder by a button, and beneath it round 
the neck is a collar of esses. This cloak hangs 
gracefully on the left side, and is passed over 
the left arm after the manner of the chesible 
on that of ecclesiastics. Round the middle is an 
ornamental girdle, from which depends a short 
sword in an enriched scabbard; and also the 
gypciere or purse, common in the reigns of Henry 

-and Edward IV. The head of the judge rests 
on what appears to have been a helmet, sur- 
mounted with a wreath crowned with a ducal 
coronet, from which issues a garb, the crest of the 





family ; his feet rest against two dogs. 


On the left side of the judge lie the effigies of a 
slender female habited in a flowing robe, reach- 
ing to the feet; but to the upper part of the per- 
son it fits tight down to the wrists, where it is 
laced, leaving however the breasts exposed. Over 
this is another robe reaching to the knees, and 
terminating with a broad hem; it is suspended 
from the neck by narrow bands, passing over the 
chest, and leaving the under robe, which sits close 
at the hips, exposed below the waist, which is en- 
circled with a small ornamented girdle. From a 
curb-chain round the neck was apparently sus- 
pended a cross, beneath which a cord, reaching to 
the knees, terminates with small tassels, Higher up 
in the neck is an ornamental collar or band, from 
which hangs a jewel. A cloak or mantle, fastened 
across the breast by a cordon and jewels, extends 
to the feet, which it nearly envelopes. ‘The head, 
once supported by angels, is covered with the 
mitred head-dress, the front having a broad 
turned-up lappet above the forehead, from whence 
the mitre issues. On each side at the feet isa 
small dog, and the hands of both figures are raised 
as in supplication; but the entire monument, 
with its effigies and beautiful sculpture, is much 
mutilated. 

“This tomb (says Mr. Ellacombe) is by tradition as- 
cribed to Judge Cradock. The female figure is supposed 
to represent Emma de Wick. The inscription is gone. 
There can be no doubt, from the costume, that the male 
effigy is that of a judge. That it is a Cradock is con- 
firmed by the garb or wheat-sheaf, on which his head is 
laid. Besides, in the interesting accounts of the church- 
wardens of Yatton, anno 1450-1, among the receipts there 
is this entry: ‘It. recipimus de D’no de Wyke per manu’ 
J. Newton, filii sui de legato Dn’i Rici. Newton, ad—p’ 
Campana xx*.’ 

“That this date is nearer the time of his death than 
1444, as stated on the monument in the Cathedral, is 
confirmed by the fact of the fine levied in 1448.” 


Mr. Extacomse then proceeds to give other 
reasons for his opinion, and finishes his remarks as 
follows : — 

“T conclude, therefore, that Judge Cradock’s tomb is 
in Yatton Church, and that the tomb in Bristol Cathedral 
is not his. 1 have not been able to assign that tomb to 
any other of the family, unless it be to Richard Newton, 
a grandson of the judge, the time of whose death, 1500, 
would accord well with the design of the monument ; and it 
is not known where he was buried. If my view be correct, 
the circumstance of his being called Richard, after his 
grandfather, might have led to the mistake.”—( Proceed- 
ings of the Archeological Institute, 1851, pp. 237—242.) 


A third erroneous monumental inscription in 
Bristol Cathedral is that to the memory of 


ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
which is chiselled on a pedestal of marble, after 
the manner of the Perpendicular style of English 
architecture, beneath a bust of the poet laureate, 
and is as follows :— 
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“Robert Southey, 
Born in Bristol 
October 1V., MDCCLXXIv. 
Died at Keswick, 
March xx1., MDCCCXLIII.” 
This error is perhaps the most inexcusable of all. 
Southey himself says (Selections from his Letters, 
vol. iv. p. 334), I was born August 12th, 1774, in 
Wine Street, Bristol, where my father kept a 
linen-draper’s shop;” and in another place he says 
that he “was born at No. 11, Wine Street, below 
the pump:” the house now occupied by Messrs. 
Low and Clark, furriers, &e. Southey’s family 
seems, in its elder branch, to have “long since 
disappeared ;” but a younger son “ emigrated 
from Lancashire, and established himself as a 
clothier at Wellington, in Somersetshire.” From 
this younger son the poet derived his descent. 

The last error of the same character which I 
shall notice at present, is on a tablet erected in 
Highbury Nonconformist Chapel in this city, to 
commemorate the names of jive sufferers, and the 
date of their martyrdom, who, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, rather than abjure the Protestant 
faith, sealed the truth with their blood on this 
spot. The tablet records as follows : — 

“In Memory 
of the undernamed 
Martyrs 
who, during the reign of Queen Mary, 
for the avowal of their Christian faith, 
were burnt to death on the ground 
upon which this Chapel is erected. 

Richard Shapton, Richard Sharp, 
suffered Oct. 1555. May 17th, 1557. 
Edward Sharp, Thomas Hale, 

Sept. 8th, 1556. May 17th, 1557. 
Thomas Banion, 

August 17th, 1557. 

‘Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do.’” 

The error on this tablet is in the number of the 
sufferers, and not in the fact; and it occurs in 
the names of the first two martyrs there men- 
tioned, the mistake resting with Mr. Seyer, the 
author of the Memoirs of Bristol, who perpetually, 
throughout his work, quotes the dubious manu- 
script calendars relating to this city, which I have 
before shown were, according to his own testi- 
mony, utterly unworthy of credit (24 S. v. 154). 
One of these records (says Mr. Seyer) contains 
the following : — 

“1555. On the 17th of October, one William Shepton 
(alias Shapman, alias Shapen), a weaver, was burnt for 
religion.” 

Another calendar (he continues) is thus : — 

“1556. This year two men, one a weaver, the other a 
cobbler, were burnt at St. Michael’s Hill for religion. 
And (it is added) a sheerman was burnt for denying the 
sacrament of the altar to be the very body and blood of 
Christ really and substantially.” 


Does he then mean to say there were three ? 
He then cites a third of these mischievous calen- 





dars, in which the name of Edward Sharpe occurs, 
and this, I have no doubt, has caused the error 
referred to: for there is no mention whatever of 
such a person having suffered martyrdom in Bris- 
tol by any writer deserving the name of an autho- 
rity. In the best edition of Fox's Martyrs—that 
of 1646—four only are recorded, namely, William 
Sarton, who was burnt September 18, 1556 ; 
Richard Sharp, May 7, 1557; Thomas Hale, 
burnt in the same fire with Richard Sharp, and 
Thomas Benion, who suffered on the 27th of the 
same month and year. (Acts and Monuments, vol. 
iii. pp. 749, 750, 855.) Gerorce Pryce. 
Bristol City Library. 


REDUCTION OF RATHLIN IN 1575. 


Many are of opinion that Milton's well-known 
similitude of English history, prior to the ac- 
cession of Henry VII., applies better to the 
early state of Ireland than to his own country. 
Notwithstanding, however, the deliberate judg- 
ment of so eminent an authority in the one case, 
and its very ready acceptance by the multitude in 
the other, I fully concur with your correspondent, 
Mr. Gro. Hitt, that the history of the Conquest 
or “ Plantation” of Ulster, in the sixteenthcentury, 
is deserving of more extended treatment than it 
has hitherto received at the hands of the professed 
historian, more particularly in our own time. 
Happily, the day has dawned when the governing 
policy of Queen Elizabeth and her immediate suc- 
cessors in the land of St. Patrick, can be discussed 
by all sincere loyalists and lovers of truth and 
justice, as well there as here, without any danger 
of rekindling the extinct fires of national bigotry. 
In the lapse of three centuries, the angularities of 
the Celtic and Saxon natures respectively have 
been rounded off, old factious rivalries have ceased, 
and, under themore benign sway of our present most 
excellent sovereign, the two peoples have become 
one indeed, cherishing the same loyal sentiments, 
the same political aspirations. The experience of 
the Past is the property of both, and both may 
deduce from it, if they will, many invaluable les- 
sons for the Present and Future. But this, by- 
the-way. My purpose is, in some measure, to 
supplement the paper of Mr. Huxu (vide supra, 
p- 47.) I do not pretend to have studied so 
deeply the various incidents of the sanguinary 
struggle in Ulster, in the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign, as that gentleman has done; but when in- 
vestigating, some months ago, the early career of 
Sir Francis Drake, I had occasion to consult 
sundry documents and correspondence of the 
period bearing upon it, which are preserved in the 
State Paper Office. That labour resulted in the 
discovery (or that which is tantamount to it) of a 
very interesting passage in the life of the admiral. 
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After his successful voyage to the West Indies 
in 1572, Drake, in the following year, joined the 
standard of Walter Earl of Essex, when that 
easily-gulled courtier was moved to undertake 
his quixotic expedition to “the gall and nursery 
of all evil men in Ireland,” as in one of his de- 
spatches thence to the Lord Treasurer, he desig- 
nated Ulster, the scene of his exploits.* Ostensibly 
his object was “to rid her majesty’s subjects of 
the tyranny of the Scots;” f but really to seize 
upon the district of Clanheboy or Clanhughboy (co. 
Antrim), the ancient territory of the O’Neils, de- 
scendants of the princes of Tyrone; which, after its 
conquest, the too confident adventurer proposed to 
divide amongst the most distinguished of his fol- 
lowers. This pretty little scheme of spoliation 
was patronised by, if it did not originate with, the 
queen, and was finally brought to bear by the in- 
tervention of Leicester, who only desired to banish 
his rival from the court. It generally happened, 
whenever Elizabeth condesgended to participate 
with any of her subjects in speculations of a pecu- 
niary or political nature that she got the best of the 
bargain, and such was the case in the present in- 
stance. She bestowed upon Essex two birds in 
the bush for the one which he placed in her hands. 
In other words, the earl was compelled to surrender 
fifteen of his manors in England for the possible 
acquisition of half a county in Ireland. Amongst 
his followers were, besides Drake, the Lords Dacre 
and Rich, Sir H. Knollys and his four brothers, 
and three of the “ black” sons of Lord Norreys. 

According to all the published biographies of 
Drake, the fact of his service in Ireland, between 
the years 1573-1575, is known only by tradition. 
Tt has been said that he fitted out, at his own ex- 
pence, “three frigates” (or rather frigols, a very 
different class of vessel to our frigate, which was 
not introduced into the royal navy until at least a 
century later), with which he rendered material 
aid to the filibustering cause; but in what parti- 
cular way, or in what particular place, had passed 
out of remembrance. The facts which I have dis- 
interred from the national archives show, that he 
Was commissioned for the service by the queen, and 
that he commanded the squadron which conveyed 
Essex and his force, comprising 1200 horse and 
foot, to the scene of their adyenture. He landed 
them at Carrickfergus in the last week of August, 
1573. His own ship, called the “ Falcon,” was 
probably a hired one, as also her consorts. If so, 
the duty of selecting them had devolved upon 
himself, and hence the tradition of his having sup- 
plied them at his own cost. 

How Essex fared on his arrival in Ireland ; how 
he was persistently thwarted by a jealous Lord- 
Deputy; how he was gradually deserted by his 
followers of every degree; and how, in fine, he 





© Essex to Burghley, 23 June, 1574, 8. P. O. 
+ Vide his Proclamation, 20 Sept. 1573.—Jb. 





was crushed to death by an ever-increasing weight 
of disappointment, sorrow, and anguish, are mat- 
ters too well known to need recapitulation in this 
place. The only real success he could boast of, in 
his Irish campaign, was the surprisal and reduction 
of the island of Rathlin — a service in which he 
had no personal share. It was effected by the 
naval skill and military courage of Francis Drake 
and John Norreys. 

Of the early Listory of Rathlin or Raghery* I 
know very little, beyond the fact that, from a very 
remote period, it served for q stepping-stone to 
the Scots, “ who came (as that marvellously in- 
dustrious compiler, Mr. Rowley Lascelles, ex- 

resses it) swarming from the Hebrides into 
Jister.” It lies about five miles off the northern 
coast of Antrim, immediately opposite to Bally- 
castle. Its shape is that of an acute angle, of 
which the upper or horizontal line extends (ac- 
cording to the Ordnance survey) four miles, and 
the lower or perpendicular line three miles. 
Access to its shores is, 1 believe, at all times dif- 
ficult, so many shoals encompassing them; and, 
owing to a very singular and violent confliction 
of the tides, known locally as the “ Sloghna- 
morra,” or gulp of the sea, it is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, if not altogether imprac- 
ticable. The Kinramer, or western end of the 
isle, is craggy and mountainous, and the coast 
destitute of a harbour; but the Ushet, or eastern 
end, is more level and fertile, besides being sup- 
plied with several small ports. 

At the time when Essex resolved to surprise 
it, the island was subject to Sorley Boy, or 
Somhairle M‘Donnel (youngest son of Alexander 
M‘Donnel, guondam Lord of the Isles), who, on 
the death of his brother, Alexander Oge M‘Don- 
nel, possessed himself of it, assuming at the same 
time the chieftainship of the Irish-Scots, and 
seizing upon the person of his nephew, the son 
of his deceased brother, whom he detained there 
as an hostage. This captive is “ the pledge” 
mentioned below by the Earl, in his despatch to 
the Queen, and one of the few who was specially 
exempted from butchery by his exasperated 
troops. 

The want of provisions, although it was the 


| height of summer, obliged Essex to break up his 


camp, which was then in the vicinity of Carrick- 
fergus, and betake himself to the Pale. Before 
his retreat, he garrisoned the town, and left it in 
charge of John Norreys. Its safety was further 
insured by the presence of Drake. Although, as 
before intimated, Essex took no personal share in 
the attack upon Rathlin, the plan and all its de- 





* Lhave read somewhere, that the name of the island 
has suffered so many variations in its orthography as 
renders it now impossible to determine what may be the 
most proper. From the days of Pliny to our own, it has 
been spelled in ten or a dozen different ways. 
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tails originated with, and were perfected by him- 
self. The whole shows that he was not deficient 
in military sagacity or skill. In his despatch to 
Elizabeth he says : — 

“I thought good to leese’ no opportunity that might 
serve to the annoying of the Scot (against whom only I 
have now to make war), and finding it a thing very 
necessary to leave a good garrison at Carigfergus, for that 
purpose I appointed €€€ footmen and iiij** horsemen to 
reside there, under the rule of Capt. John Norroyce, to 
whom I gave a secret charge, that having at Carigfergus 
the three frigates, and wind and weather serving, to 
confer with the captains of them, and on the sudden to 
set out for the taking of the island of the Raughliens 
(with care in their absence to leave a sufficient guard for 
the keeping of the town of Carigfergus); and when I 
had given this direction (to make the Scots less sus- 
picious of any such matter pretended), I withdrew myself 
towards the Pale, and Capt. Norryce with his company 
to Carigfergus, with my letters of direction unto the 
captains of the three frigates, which he found there ready 
for my service.” * 

Norreys, accordingly, on the departure of his 
chief, took counsel with Drake, Potter, and Syday, 
“the captains of the three frigates,” who, readily 
assenting to the practicability of the proposed 
scheme, concluded to take it in hand at once. 
They collected all the small boats belonging to 





the town, which would suffice for transports, and | 


on July 20th, the expedition got under weigh 
from Carrickfergus. It is not added what number 
of men was told off for this service. Owing to 
the variableness of the winds the fleet, when at 


to capitulate, almost unconditionally. Only the 
lives of the “ Constable,” and of his wife and 
child, were guaranteed; “all the rest were to 
stand on the curtesy” of the victors. What fol- 
lowed is best described in the language of Essex : 

“ The soldiers being moved and much stirred with the 
loss of their fellows, which were slayne, and desirous of 
revenge, made request, or rather pressed to have the 
killing of them, which they did all, saving the persons 
to whom life was promised, and a pledge which was 
prisoner in the castle was also saved, a is son to Alex- 
ander Og M‘Alyster Harry. . . . There were slayn that 
come out of the Castle, of all sorts, CC; and presently 
news is brought me, out of Tyrone, that they be occupied 
still in killing, and have slayn [all] that they have 
found hidden in caves and in cliffs of the sea, to the 
number of CCC more.” 

Deteriores omnes sumus licentiad! For myself, I 
am thankful to have lived in the age of Mormon 
and Zadkiel, instead of in that of Bacon and 
Shakspere. 

The spoil taken in the island amounted to 4000 
sheep, 300 kine, 200 stud mares, and suflicient 
“ beer-corn ” to supply 300 men for a whole year, 
besides other more valuable household property. 

If ferocious to his enemies, Essex was grateful 
to his friends, more especially to the conquerors 
of Rathlin. In beseeching the queen to favour 
them with a letter of thanks for their services, he 


| assures her majesty that, “ both for captains and 


sea, parted company, and nearly three days were | 


consumed in making the island. No other incon- 
venience, excepting the loss of time, resulted from 
this delay; for (says Essex), “ all so well guided 
themselves, that they met at the landing-place of 
the Raughliens the xxij day in the morning at 
one instant.” The spot chosen for the debarca- 
tion of the troops was probably in Church Bay. 
The islanders, perceiving the tardy approach of 
the English, and fully comprehending their object, 
had ample time to prepare for resistance. They 
drew up all their forces on the beach, every foot 
of which they obstinately contested; but being 
at length overpowered by the invaders, they fled, 
panic-stricken, “to a castle which they had, of 
very great strength,” where, outstripping their 
pursuers, they shut themselves in. The castle 
referred to by the Earl was probably that which 
bore the name of the Bruc», from the fact of his 


having found an asylum there, in the winter of 


1306, when driven out of Scotland by Baliol. 
The foundations of it are still visible in the north- 
eastern corner of the island. 

The English proceeded to invest the place, and, 
after much hard fighting, in which several fell 
on either side, including “ the captain” 
besieged, the latter were compelled, on the 26th, 
-— Cor. S. P.O. Essex to the Queen, July 31, 

75. 


of the | 








soldiers, there is no prince in Christendom can 
have better, nor more willing minds to serve her” 
than these. He reiterated this request to the 
lords of the Council, as well as to Walsingham, to 
whom, in a private communication, he adds in a 
postscript, — 

“T do understand this day by a spy, coming from 
Sorleboy’s camp, that upon my late journey made against 
him, he then put most of his plate, most of his children, 
and the children of the most part of his gentlemen with 
him, and their wives into the Raughliens, which be all 
taken and executed, as the spy saith, and in all to the 
number of vjC. Sorley then also stood upon the main- 
land of the Glynns, and saw the taking of the island, and 
was likely to run mad for sorrow (as the spy saith), 
tearing and tormenting himself, and saying, that he then 
lost all that ever he had,” 

“ As the spy saith,”"— twice repeated! Let us 
flatter ourselves with the idea, that the writer’s 
humanity was slightly touched — that he was har- 
bouring an agreeable suspicion that some, if not 
all, of these helpless women and children had 
escaped from the swords of his fiendish soldiery. 

Essex set great store by his conquest of Rath- 
lin: it was the only fruit of his costly labours in 
Ulster. Among the Cott. MSS. in the British 
Museum, there is one (Titus, B. xii. f. 417), 
entitled “ The Earle of Essex Declaracon in what 
Estate he founde Ulster at his arrival there, and 
how he left it at his comeing awaye.” The Earl 


remarks therein, inter alia, “when I was dis- 
charged, I left the Raughliens in her maj* pos- 
session, as the best mean, in my opinion, to 
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banish the Scot.” He is asked (probably by | 
Burghley): “ What is meant to be done with the | 
isle of Raughliens ; and how may it be recovered | 
and kept; and what profit may grow thereby?” 
To which Essex replies: “ A fortification in the | 
Raughliens, with a sufficient force to resist their 
landing at the first, is the most requisite; within 
short space [it] will bear the charge with a gain.” 
Of the subsequent fortunes of the island, I know 
nothing. B. | 


J 
FASHIONABLE QUARTERS OF LONDON, 
[No. m1.) 

The Revolution introduces us to the great | 
Lord Somers; who, soon after he was appointed | 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, removed from | 
the Temple to Powis House, in Lincoln’s Inn | 
Fields. This house King William determined | 
should be for ever appropriated to the use of the 
Chancellor or Keeper. It was, therefore, pur- 
chased by the government, in 1696, for that pur- 
owes and Lord Somers, and his successor Sir 
Nathan Wright, both remained in it while they 
held the office. 

Lord Cowper, during his first Chancellorship in 
Queen Anne's reign, also resided in the same 
house, as also did his successor Lord Harcourt ; 
but before Lord Cowper's second Chancellorship, 
in the beginning of the reign of George I., the 
house had come into the possession of the Duke 
of Newcastle, and was thenceforward called New- 
castle House. It still exists, and forms the north- 
west angle of Lincoln's Inn Fields, leading into 
Great Queen Street. After leaving this house, 
Lord Cowper removed to Great George Street, 
Westminster. 

I am not certain where Sir Thomas Parker, the 
unfortunate Earl of Macclesfield, resided while he 
was Lord Chancellor of George I.; but he was at 
the time of his death building a house in St. 
James's Square; and he died, in 1732, in his son's 
house in Soho Square. 

Of George IL’s first Chancellor, Peter, Lord 
King, I do not know the town residence. His 
second Chancelior, Charles, Lord Talbot, lived 
and died in Lincoln's Inn Fields, but in what 
house is not stated. His third Chancellor, Philip, 
Lord Hardwicke, who held the Great Seal nearly 
twenty years, died seven years after his resigna- 
tion in a house so far west as Grosvenor Square ; 
but his residence, while he was in office, was in 
another Powis House in Great Ormond Street, 
the site of which is now occupied by Powis Place. 

Of the numerous Chancellors of George III., 
I do not know the official residences of Robert 
Henley, Earl of Northington, nor of Charles 
Pratt, Lord Camden; but the latter died at his 
house in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, in 1794, 








twenty-four years after his retirement, when mi- 
gration to the west had become common. 

Henry Bathurst, Lord Apsley and Earl of Ba- 
thurst, on receiving the Great Seal, resided in Dean 
Street, Soho ; but afterwards built Apsley House, 
in Piccadilly, now the residence of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

For the town residences of the Hon. Charles 
Yorke, of Edward, Lord Thurlow, of Alexander, 
Lord Loughborough, and of some others with 


| which I am unacquainted, I must rely upon your 


numerous correspondents. 

John Scott, Earl of Eldon, resided when Lord 
Chancellor, at first in Bedford Square, and then 
in Hamilton Place, Piccadilly. 

Thomas Erskine, Lord Erskine, during the brief 
period in which he held the Great Seal, resided 
on the south side of Lincoln's Inn Fields, in the 
house afterwards occupied by the Verulam Club. 

John Singleton Copley, Lord Lyndhurst—Lord 
Chancellor to three sovereigns, George IV., Wil- 
liam IV., and our present Queen— died the other 
day (as we all have cause to lament) at the patri- 
archal age of ninety-two, in the house in George 
Street, Hanover Square, which he occupied while 
in office. 

Lord Brougham’s residence while Lord Chan- 
cellor to William IV., was in Grafton Street, New 
Bond Street. 

With regard to Queen Victoria’s Chancellors, I 
require information as to the residences of the 
Earl of Cottenham, Lord Truro, and Lord St. 
Leonard's, while in office; but they were all in 
the west. 

Lord Cranworth resided in Upper Brooke Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 

Lord Chelmsford’s house was, and is, in Eaton 
Square. 

Lord Campbell carried the Seal as far south- 
west as Stratheden House, Knightsbridge: and 
the present Chancellor, Lord Westbury, lives at 
much the same. distance north-west, in Hyde 


| Park Gardens, Bayswater Road. 


Having thus shown the migration of these legal 
functionaries from one extreme to the other, I 
hope some of your correspondents will supply you 
with the progress of fashion which has led other 
classes and professions from the east to the west. 
And I shall be obliged by any additions to, or 
corrections of, the details which I have offered 
you. Epwarp Foss. 


JOHN FREDERICK LAMPE. 


The statements made by the musical historians 
and biographers concerning the time and place of 
the death of this excellent composer (whose music 
to Henry Carey's Dragon of Wantiley, and to the 
mock opera of Pyramus and Thisbe, is conceived 
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in the true spirit of burlesque,) are very contra- 
dictory. 

Hawkins (History of Music, London, 1776, v. 
371), says “ Lampe died in London about twenty 
years ago.” Burney (History of Music, iv. 672, 
London, 1789,) tells us that Lampe, “ quitting 
London in 1749, resided two years at Dublin ; 
and in 1750 went to Edinburgh, where he settled, 
very much to the satisfaction of the patrons of 
music in that city, and of himself; but in July, 
1751, he was seized with a fever which put an 
end to his existence at the age of fifty-nine.” 
This statement is repeated, in nearly the same 
words, in the article “Lampe” in Rees’s Cyclo- 

dia (also written by Burney), the date 1748, 
owever, being substituted for 1749. The ac- 
count given in Burney’s History is copied in 
Gerber's Lexicon der Tonkiinstler (iii. 166, Leip- 
zig, 1813), and in Schilling’s Lexicon der Ton- 
hiinst (iv. 312, Stuttgart, 1837). The Dictionary 
of Musicians (London, 1824,) states that “ Lampe 
died in London in the year 1751;” and Fetis 
(Biographie des Musiciens, Brussels, 1840, vi. 34), 
says, “ I] mourut en 1756.” 

The General Advertiser, London newspaper, of 
Thursday, September 12, 1751, has the following 
paragraph : — 

“ By letters from Edinburgh, we have the following 
inscription, taken from the monument of Mr. Lampe, the 
celebrated Master of Musick, who lately died there: — 

“*Here lie the mortal Remains of John Frederick 
Lampe, whose harmonious Compositions shall outlast 
monumental Registers, and with melodious Notes through 
future Ages perpetuate his Fame, ’till Time shall sink 
into Eternity. His Taste for moral Harmony appeared 
through all his Conduct. He was a most loving Hus- 
band, an affectionate Father, Friend, and Companion. 
On the 25th Day of July, 1751, in the 48th Year of his 
Age, he was summoned to join that heaveniy Concert 
with the blessed Choir above, where his virtuous Soul 
now enjoys that Harmony which was his chief Delight 
upon Earth.’ ” 

It is curious (supposing this inscription to be 
accurate) that the statements of all Lampe’s bio- 
graphers should be more or less tainted with 
error : Burney, whose account in other respects 
is correct, erring with respect to the deceased’s age. 

Can any of your readers inform us in what 
church, churchyard, or other place of sepulture 
in the Scottish metropolis, Lampe’s remains rest ? 
What is the character of his monument, if exist- 
ing? And whether the copy of the inscription, 
given in the General Advertiser, is correct or 
not ? W. H. Husx. 


PALINDROMICAL VERSES: JANI DE BISSCHOP 
CHORUS MUSARUM. 


The pages of “ N. & Q.” have repeatedly con- 
tained specimens of Palindromical verses and 
other kinds of misdirected literary labour; but I 





do not recollect of having ever met with any 
notice of a work now before me, which I should 
imagine to be unparalleled in the annals of such 
trifling. 

I subjoin its title, verbatim : — 

“Jani De Bisschop Chorus Musarum, id est, Elogia, 
Poemata, Epigrammata, Echo, Znigmata, Ludus Poeti- 
cus, Ars Hermetica, &c. Lugduni Batavorum, 


Joh: Du Vivie, 
Ex Officina et mpcc.” 
Is: Severini 


The volume, a stout small 8vo of 434 pages, 
commences—after two dedications, one of them to 
Cornelius De Witte, Baro de Ruiter—with a 
series of elogia on different members of the De 
Ruiter family. A poem on the Birth-day of 
William III. and others on the Praise of Amster- 
dam, the Fire of London, &c. succeed. Next 
in order are the Epigrams, occupying nearly 160 
pages, and for the most part wofully deficient in 
point, all at least I have had patience to read. 
Here is one of the best : — 

“ Eresmus infans. 
«“ Parvus eras, nec Erasmus eras mus, dictus Erasmus, 
Dic age, si Sum mus, tune quoque summus ero.” 


The next division of the work, and the first 
which is characteristic of it— entitled Zudus 
Poeticus — begins with a Palindromical poem ; 
apparently, however, not written by Bisschop, as 
it is termed Melos retrogradum é&yvéorov. 

This composition extends to no less than sixty 
lines, but the first six will probably be enough for 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” — 

“ Sumere tironem si vis, me norit eremus: 

Jurem non animo, nomina non merui. 

Aspice: nam raro mittit timor arma, nec ipsa, 
Si se mente reget, non tegeret Nemesis. 

Me tum animat recté, me dem, et certamina mutem, 
Si res una velit utile, vanas eris.” 

It will be observed that each line may be made 
the same syllabically, whether read from right to 
left, or vice versa. 

Next in order isa poem, Jn Natalem Christi, 
extending to eighteen lines, and constructed on a 
model which will be best understood by a speci- 
men :— 

“ Magne puelle, jaces lecté, te stringit egestas ; 

Agne tenelle, taces tecté, me cingit honestas. 
thera pax spernit, dux majestate tremenda: 


Sidera fax cernit, lux libertate verenda. 
Various classes of similar verses succeed, which 
I shall name in order, giving a specimen of each. 
“ Concordantes Versus. 


ventus quas obruit 
Accendit flammas, unda. 
vinum quod temperat 


Correlativi Versus. 
Predator, miles, lictor, neco, saucio, macto, 
Plebem, hostem, furem, fraudibus, ense, cruce. 
Sic legito precedentes versiculos: predator neco plebe 
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fraudibus: miles saucio hostem ense; lictor macto furem 
cruce, 
Scalaris gradatio. 
Sol solus solidat solamina sollicitorum 
Sollicitatorum sollicitudinibus. 


Gigantei Versus. 
“ Terrificaverunt Otthomannopolitanos 
Intempestivis anxietudinibus. 
Debellaverunt Gratianopolitanos, 
Terriculamentis, Carlomontesii. 
Depugnaverunt Constantinopolitani, 
Opprobramentis illachrymabilibus.” 
Versus recurrentes seu reciproci, ex heroico Pentametrum. 
“ Agros cultor aro non pigra sedulitate. 
Sedulitate pigré non aro cultor agros.” 
Litere Retrograde.—This is a letter regarding 
a young man to his father, which, read from the 


beginning, expresses praise, and, from the end | 


(the punctuation at the same time being slightly 
altered), censure. One sentence, forming about 
one-fifth of the whole, will suffice : — 

“ Pater, filius tuus frugi vivit, nec preciosius tempus, 
et pecuniam dilapidat; frequentandis identidem templis 
et gymnasiis, non compotationibus, comessationibus, ve- 
natui, aleis, ludis operam dat. Vice versd. 

«“ Dat operam ludis, aleis, venatui, comessationibus, 
compotationibus, non gymnasiis et templis identidem fre- 
quentandis: dilapidat pecuniam et tempus preciosius, nec 
vivit frugi tuus filius, pater.” 

Lausus in litera A. Laus Gulielmi ITT, &e. 
“ Agglomerata acies, addensans agminis alas, 
Advolat auxiliis, arvoque affalget aperto : 
Auriacusque ardens animis, animosior arte, 
Auctoratus adest, arma aureus, aureus arma 
Adfremit ; auratis armis accingitur armos.” 
And so on for thirty-three lines more. 

Echo in Ignaticolas.—This is a long poetical 
invective against the followers of Ignatius Loyola, 
extending to fifty-two pages, and containing many 
references to notorious members of the order and 
their nefarious doings. Each line ends with an 
* echo,” thus — 

“ Patres, Jesu nomen sibi arrogantes, furantur,—urantur. 

Est societas superba, famosa, passim invisa, orbi fatalis ; 

—talis. 
Patres querunt gloriam sui, non Dei majorem ;—o rem! 
Ignatium, hominem militarem Deo, assimulant,—simu- 

lant.” 

Logogriphi.—Virtus, virus, vir, tus. 

T si sustuleris medio de nomine ; rerum 

Optima que fueram, rerum tunc pessima fio. 

Mas caput est; mea cauda petit sibi funus, et ignes.” 

ZEnigmata.— Of these there are upwards of 
three hundred. We subjoin the sixty-ninth, on 
a telescope : — 

“Non video; per me facio vidisse remota: 

Extendor, minuor; manus adjuvat. Aspicis ex me 
Sidera, que fugiunt oculos. Ego servio nautis.” 


) 


We also subjoin one of a different class : — 

“ Oo papapa, ii mamama: mors rumrum erit phusphus- 
phus exeenns, et mimiminus vite rererenw: felicicici iii 
ad pammm mimiminare popopount. 








“ Sic legito voces pracedentes: Obis pater, ibis mater : | 


mors duorum erit triumphus eternus, et terminus vite ter- 
rene : feliciter iter ad patriam terminare poterunt.” 

Among some Sententiea retrograde, p. 414, oc- 
curs the famous line which has been discussed in 
“N. & Q”:— 

“ Sator erepo tenet opere rotas.” 

It will be observed there is a slight difference 
between this version and the common one. If 
we suppose Erepo to be a proper name, then, 
some such meaning as this might be educed from 
this puzzling line, which it is worth noting Biss- 
chop speaks of as ancient (antiquum)—The planter 
Erepo holds (or arrests) by an effort the wheels. 

Anagrammata. 
“ Quid est veritas? Est vir qui adest. 
Ignatius Xaverius. Gavisi sunt vexari. 
Cornelius Jansenius. Calvini sensus in ore,” 

I have now furnished the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
with sufficient materials for forming an estimate 
of this extraordinary volume. Their astonish- 
ment will be immeasurably enhanced when they 
read the following sentence, which comprises the 
whole of a preliminary address to the reader, with 
the exception of a reference to the very numerous 
typographical errors which occur throughout the 
work :— 

“ Si poeematum meorum fontes, ingenii tui palato sapiunt, 
addam preterea ferculorum delicias, quinque alia volu- 
mina, eadem, ut hic libellus, forma in octavo imprimenda; 
quorum secundum volumen erit Heroicoram poematum ; 
tertium Elegiacorum variorum plurimorum: quartum 
Elegiacorum in Patrem Commire Jesuitam Gallum, qui 
Mar# Stuart reginw Manes consceleravit: quintum 
Lyricorum: sextum Elogiorum: septimum undecim mil- 
lium sententiarum fere novarum; octavum Come@diarum 
ac Trageediarum Latinarum: nonum denique imaginem 
secundi seculi Jesuitarum.” 

The discrepancy between the general and spe- 
cific enumeration of these MS. volumes is very 
curious, and not corrected in the list of errata. 

I suspect the work is rare. Besides my own 
copy, I have only traced it in three Catalogues — 
one of these that of Dr. Parr’s Library, where it 
occurs under the head of “ Recentiores Poetici, 
Satirici, Faceti, &c.” No note appears to have 
been found in Dr. Parr’s copy, but I may quote 
what he says of the whole class in which he had 
placed it: “ Most of them very rare, and very 
expensive; all expensive except one, and that 
not a very cheap one.” 

Should any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” desire 
to see some further specimens of Bisschop's la- 
bours, I shall be happy to transmit a few for in- 
sertion in its pages. J. D. 

Edinburgh, 


Esquire. —I have just found the following 
among ro ay which may be interesting to 
readers of “N. & Q.:" — 

“In the year 1825, at the Gloster Spring Quarter Ses- 
sions, three vinegar-makers indicted certain thieves for a 
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robbery, and called themselves Esquires in the indict- 
ment. In proving the case they proved themselves to be 
vinegar-makers, and the witnesses who swore to that 
fact, were cross-examined at length as to the fact of their 
being esquires, which they negatived. On this, Counsel- 
lor Ludlow took an objection to the indictment on the 
ground of misdescription, which was fully argued. He 
said, that if the culprits were convicted on such an in- 
dictment, they might be indicted at a future time for 
the same offence by the same parties under the true de- 
signation of vinegar-makers, without being able to sup- 
port a plea of autrefois acquit, by the production of the 
first indictment. It was argued on all hands, that if a 

rson be an esquire, and also a vinegar-maker, he may 
call himself by his more worthy addition; but it was 
contended that a person who was not an esquire had no 
right to call himself so to the detriment of a party ac- 
cused. In support of the indictment, it was said among 
other things, that the vinegar-makers might be esquires 
by reputation, such esquires being mentioned in some old 
law books; but this was opposed by the dictum of Coke, 
Reputatio est vulgaris opinio ubi non est veritas. The 
Court decided against the validity of the indictment, and 
the thieves were acquitted. Shutt and Justice were the 
counsel for the prosecutors.” — From a note given many years 
ago by a Barrister who was in the court at the time. 


H. T. E. 

Lorp Garpenston, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session in Scotland founded about a 
century ago the present village of Laurencekirk, 
on his property in Kincardineshire. To encourage 
strangers to settle in it, he gave Free Rights (copy- 
holds) at an unusually low rate, and consequently 
got several of them taken by parties of question- 
able respectability. He built an inn in the vil- 
laze, and put into one of the rooms an album, 
inviting travellers to write in it any suggestions 
or observations; and he called frequently to look 
at the contents. It is said that he felt much nettled 
on finding in it one morning the following lines: — 

“ From small beginnings Rome of old 
Became a great and populous city, 
Though peopled first, as we are told, 
By outcasts, blackguards, and banditti ; 
Quoth Thomas, ‘ Then the time may come 
When Laurencekirk shall equal Rome.’” 
G. 

Edinburgh. 

Eneuish Woon 1x 1682.—In turning over the 
pages of a learned disquisition written by a Ger- 
man and published “ Francofurti ad Viadrum” 
in 1682, I found the following passage relative 
to the merits of English wool, which may be worth 
transferring to your columns : — 

“ Post Hispanicam precipua bonitas est lane Angli- 
cane ; ut enim oves Anglican nostras Germanicas magni- 
tudine ac pinguedine superant; sic melior etiam illarum 
lana ; cujus rationem reddunt, tam quod pabulis alantur 
minus Itis, que opiliones fugere jubent, tum quod ea 
regione oves vix bibant, sed ad sitim extinguendam 
celesti fere rore sint contente. Quibus alia adhunc ad- 
jicitur quod Angli lac agnis non subducant, ut in Ger- 
yer contingit, sed ejus usum continuum ipsis conce- 

ant. 

This occurs at section 64 of a Dissertatio juri- 
dica de Lana et Lanificis, by David Coffler. In the 





summary of contents the passage is thus indicated : 
“Lana Anglicana melior est Germanica, et que 
ratio ejus.” J. M. 


A Testimony To ovr Crrmate.—The Times of 
the 20th instant chronicles the death of eight per- 
sons between seventy and eighty, of five between 
eighty and ninety, and of four over ninety. The 
united ages of these seventeen persons giving an 
average of eighty-two years for each. On the 
21st we read of fifteen dying between seventy and 
eighty, of eight between eighty and ninety, and 
one over hinety. The average of these twenty- 
four being very nearly seventy-six years a-piece. 
On the 22nd there appeared two over ninety, six 
between eighty and ninety, and ten between 
seventy and eighty. The average here being 
nearly seventy-nine. On the 23rd, thirteen be- 
tween seventy and eighty, seven between eighty 
and ninety, and one over ninety, making an aver- 
age of seventy-nine and a half each. We suppose 
our American cousins would say, if these eighty 
individuals, whose longevity we have noticed, had 
lived anywhere else but in our own land of fogs 
and changeable weather, they would never have 
died at all. R. C. L. 


Queries. 


MILTON’S THIRD WIFE AND ROGER COMBER- 
BACH OF NANTWICH. 


In turning over the leaves the other day of a 
little book, entitled Description of Nuneham- Court- 
ney, in the County of Oxford, 1797, 8vo, I met with 
the following note, in the catalogue of pictures in 
the library, given at p. 28 : — 

“ Milton, by Vandergucht, after the original in the 
possession of Lord Onslow; at the back of which is the 
following inscription : — 

“This original picture of Milton* I bought in the 
year 1729 or 1730, and paid twenty guineas for it, of Mr. 
Cumberbatch, a gentleman of very good consideration 
in Chester, who was a relation and executor of the will 
of Milton’s last wife, who died a little while before that 
time. He told me it hung up in her chamber till her 
death, and that she used to say her husband gave it her, 
to show her what he was in his youth, being drawn 
when he was about twenty-one years of age. 

‘Ar. Onstow.’” 

In Mitford's edition of Milton’s Works (p. vii., 
note), I read: “The picture of Milton, when 
about twenty, was in the possession of the Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Onslow.” This portrait forms a 
frontispiece to Masson's Life of Milton. My 
object in troubling you with this Note, is, to 
ascertain the connection between Mr. Comber- 
bach and Mrs. Milton, alluded to in the above 





* An account of the different portraits of Milton will 
be found in the Lancashire and Cheshire Hist. Society 
Publications, vol. xii. p. 135. 
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extract; and I may add, that any information 
relative to the family of Comberbach, or, as it is 
frequently spelt, Cumberbatch, will be very ac- 
ceptable to and gratefully received by me. 

In the first volume of Pickering’s edition of 
Milton's Works, 1851, there is a pedigree of the 
family of Milton by Sir Charles Young, Garter. 
From this, it appears that Milton married three 
times : first, to Mary, daughter of Richard Powell ; 
second, to Catherine, daughter of Captain Wood- 
cock ; both of whom died in child-bed, having had 
issue. By his third wife—*“ Elizabeth Minshull of 
Stoke, near Nantwich, co. Chester, marr. lic. 
dated 11 Feb. 1662; died, very old, at Nantwich, 
in 1729 (a relation to Dr. Paget); will, in which 
she is described as Elizabeth Milton of Nantwich, 
co. Chester, wid., dated 22 Aug. 1717, proved 
at Chester, Oct. 10, 1727,”—he had no issue. To 
this extract (from Sir G. C. Young's pedigree) 
there is this note: — 

“ Elizabeth Milton, after payment of debts and funeral 
expences, gives the residue of her effects to her nephews 
and nieces in Namptwich equally to be divided, without 
naming them, and appoints her loving friends Samuel 
Acton and John Allcock, both of Namptwich, exors: 
the latter only proved the will.” 

From this it would appear that Mr. Comber- 
bach was not an executor. That he knew some- 
thing of the Milton family, is shown by the 
annexed extract and note from Peck’s New Me- 
moirs of Milton, p. 1 :— 

“ Mr. Milton’s mother (I am informed *) was a Haugh- 
ton of Haughton Tower in Lancashire.” 

“* From a letter of Roger Comberbach, of Chester, Esq., 
to William Cowper, Esq., Clerk of the Parliament, dated 
15 Dec. 1736.” 

This letter is, I suppose, lost; but, if extant, it 
might afford some information. 

I have consulted the accounts of the Minshull 
family given by Ormerod (History of Cheshire, 
vol. ili. pp. 181, 191), and in the Publications of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
(Session II. pp. 85, 232), but am not able to dis- 
cover the connection between Elizabeth Minshull 
and Mr. Comberbach from them. 

Mr. Masson (Life of Milton, vol. i. p. 23), 
says :— 

“Roger Comberbach was Roger Comberbach* the 
younger, son of an elder of that name, who was born in 
1666; and became recorder of Chester, and author of 
some legal works. Both father and son were interested 
in the antiquities of Cheshire, and both knew Nantwich 
well, where the elder had been born. Milton’s widow 
died at Nantwich in 1727, and might have been known 
to both.” 

I cannot tell in what way the Comberbachs, 
father and son, evinced an interest in the anti- 
quities of Cheshire. I must say I doubt it. At 











. ‘See an account of his descendants in Ormerod, vol. iii. 
pp 229, 232; Burke’s Commoners, vol. ii. p. 461; Burke’s 
nded Gentry, art. “ Swetenham of Somerford Booths.” 





the last Visitation of Cheshire, we find Roger 
Comberbach, of Nantwich, among those who dis- 
claimed their right to arms. And as far as I can 
learn from the College of Arms, no grant has 
ever been made. My desire to obtain informa- 
tion concerning this family, must be my apology 
for trespassing so much on your valuable space. 


Grorce W. MarsHatu. 





American Autnors.—Can any of your Ame- 
rican readers give me any biographical particu- 
lars regarding two American poets and dramatists? 
1. Jonas B. Phillips, author of Camillus, a play, 
acted at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
in 1833. He was also author of several other 
plays. 2. Dr. Ware, author of Dion, a Play, 
acted at Philadelphia, about 1828. Who was 
this Dr. Ware ? There are two or three American 
Dr. Wares. I find these authors mentioned in 
Rees’s Dramatic Authors of America, Philadelphia, 
1845. } i 8 


An Atprine Boox.—Looking over a very high 
shelf of classical books during the Christmas 
holydays, I met with Pomponius Mela and So- 
linus, commencing with an address by Franciscus 
Asolanus, 12mo, Venice, 1518. On consulting 
A. A. Renouard, I find that it is an interestin 
edition, considered as science or literature; but 
am only concerned here with it bibliographically. 
Renouard (I write from memory) describes the 
book on two 8vo pages, but he omits to say that 
it is printed in Italic letter, that large square 
spaces have been left for an illuminated or orna- 
mental letter at the beginning of each chapter, 
which (in my copy) is only a piccolo in the middle 
of the square. But, in the collation, after men- 
tioning that there should be 233 /fewillets and 
three more, the last with the anchor (one of the 
most elegant and delightful bookmarks I know), 
he says nothing of four at the beginning of the 
book, which there should be to make it complete. 
The register says that *a, b, &c. are in quater- 
nions. Renouard has omitted altogether the four 
leaves with the star. Will some of those who 
enjoy the luxury of Aldus’s editions, and of Re- 
nouard’s Alde in 3 vols., be so good as to tell me 
whether I am correct, and whether the title-page 
is given literally correct by Renouard, and how 
it is arranged lineatim ? Wm. Davis. 

Hill Cottage, Erdington. 


Battoons: THE Dimensions. — Is M. Na- 
dar’s “Géant” balloon the largest that has ever 
been constructed? I should be gee | 
obliged to any of your correspondents who will 
furnish me with the dimensions of some of the 
most remarkable ones that have preceded it. 
Aeronautic Treatises disagree with one another 
so strikingly on this point, that I should be glad 
to know how to get at the truth. R. C, L. 
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Brrcu TREES NEVER STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 
This is an opinion which prevails in Kent, but, 
strange to relate, in Buckinghamshire, which 
abounds in these trees, the saying is unknown. 
On taking some long rides through the woods 
there last summer, we observed Oak, Elm, and 
Ash, which had evidently suffered more or less 
from the thunder-stroke, but not one Beech, 
though they are often the loftiest trees in the 
forests. Since this time my friend has made re- 
peated inquiries on the subject, and cannot meet 
with any one who has seen such a thing. Can 
any of your readers assist me with any further 
information? If it be true that the Beech is 
proof to the electric fluid, it will be very valuable 
information, as lives are lost almost every year 
by persons taking shelter from storms of rain 
beneath trees which are not so favoured. The 
same thing is said of the Bay (Laurus nobilis) in 
Italy.* Be de 

Poets’ Corner. 


Joun Bristow. — Mr. Samuel Tymms, in his 
Family Topographer (vi. Cumberland, 37), makes 
the following statement : — 

“Of Stainton was Mr. John Bristow, who published a 
Survey of the Lakes after attaining his 94th year. He 
never employed a surgeon or physician, nor gave a fee 
to a lawyer; his clothes were spun in his house, and made 
of the wool of his own sheep.” 

It will be seen that the material matter known 
as a date is wanting in this account. I cannot 
trace the publication alluded to. Under the cir- 
cumstances I have recourse to your columns, in 
the hope of obtaining from Mr. Tymms or from 
some other quarter more definite and precise in- 
formation respecting John Bristow and his book. 

8S. Y. R. 


British GALuery AND Britisu InstituTion.— 
I — a landscape thus inscribed on its back : 
“ Exhibited at the British Gallery, 1821.” I want 
to know in what this designation differs from that 
of the British Institution (so called at present), 
where are exhibited the works of the ancient 
masters, in Pall Mall ? L. F. N. 


Curious Essex Sayinc.— They say in this 
county “Every dog has his day, and a cat has two 
Sundays.” The former half of the proverb in some 
form or other may be said to be cosmopolitan, but 
what can the latter half mean? Does it allude to 
the supposed tenacity of life of the feline race, or 
is there any special folk lore attached to it ? 


Poets’ Corner. 


To Comrrrs.—Can any correspondent favour 
me with the earliest recognition, in an English 
work, of this verb? In reading an old smoke- 


[* For several’ articles on this subject see “N. & Q.” 
1* 8, vi. 129, 231; vii. 25; x. 513.—Eb. ] 





dried Scotch book, Guthrie’s Great Interest, Glas- 
gow, 1736, I find the verb, and I find Jamieson 
has no other authority than the passage in which 
I found it independently. He mentions that the 
verb has no existence in English. It is not in 
Walker’s Dictionary, 1831. J. D. CAMPBELL. 


Eartpom or Dunsar.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether anything more than 
may be read in Douglas’s Peerage, is known re- 
specting this earldom having been claimed or as- 
sumed after the death of George Home, or Hume, 
created Earl of Dunbar in 1605? A “Lord 
Dunbar” is mentioned in a paper now before me, 
dated Feb. 2, 1613-14: who was he? George, 
Earl of Dunbar, died in January, 1610-11. 

Joun Bruce. 

5, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


Exma, A new Femate Curistran Names. — 
The late much-lamented Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine has left an only surviving daughter by 
his first wife Elizabeth-Mary, only child of Charles 
Lennox Cumming-Bruce, Esq. Her name is Lady 
Elma Bruce. This name of Elma is one I never 
saw before. Is it a composition from the first 
syllables of her mother's two names—Elizabeth 
and Mary ? J.G.N. 


Freemasons.—I have lately found an allusion 
to the craft in a place where it would be least 
expected. In the edition of the letters and pane- 
gyric of Pliny the younger, published at Leipsic 
in 1805, with notes by Gesner and others, I find 
the following passage in a note of Gesner : — 

“ Novimus, quid nuper de Collegii Fabriim Liberalium 
Britannici coloniis per Franciam et Italiam metuerint 
quidam principes.”—-P. 528. 

Perhaps some member of the craft will elucidate 
this historical allusion of the German annotator. 


H. C, C. 


GarnsporoucH Prayer-Boox.—Is anything 
known of the editor of an edition of the Common 
Prayer Book, with notes, and “ornamented with 
a set of elegant copper plates;” bearing the im- 
print, “ Gainsborough: Printed by J. Mozley, 
MpccLxxvu1?” The volume is octavo, and con- 
tains the Common Prayer; the New Week's Pre- 
paration; a Manual of Private Devotions; and 
Brady and Tate’s Psalms. The plates are original 
enough, and are all inscribed “ Gurnill, Scudpt.” 
The book is curious as an edition of the Prayer 
Book, and as a specimen of the Lincolnshire press. 
Probably, with a view to escape danger from 
prosecution, Mr. Mozley put at the head of his 
title-page: “‘The Christian’s Universal Compa- 
nion.” B. H. C, 


HaccompBe anv 1Ts Privireces.— Prince, in 
his Worthies of Devon, under “ Thomas Carew,” 
speaking of Haccombe, says — 
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“Tt is, as to the number of dwellings, the smallest 
parish in England; consisting but of two dwellings, the 
mansion-house and the parsonage ; but it enjoys privileges 
beyond the greatest. For it is out of any hundred, and 
beyond the precincts of any officer, civil or military, to 
take cognizance of any proceeding therein. And by 
roval grant from the crown, it is exempted from all duties 
and taxes, for some noble service done by some of the 
ancestors of this family [Carew], towards the support 
thereof.” 

What were the services rendered, to gain for 
this parish such extraordinary privileges? Mr. 
Maclean, in his Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew, 
reproduces in a note this account from Prince, but 
offers no explanation. It is also given in Gorton 
and other topographical dictionaries. It appears 
from the Carew pedigree "tea by Mr. Maclean, 
that the founder of the Haccombe branch was 
Nicholas Carew, who lived in the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; it is therefore to be presumed 
that the services in question were rendered by 
him, or at a subsequent period. I have not been 
able to find a notice of any grant of the kind in 
Rymer, but the Index to that work is very faulty. 

Prince further says that the Rector of Hac- 
combe “’tis said,” may claim the privilege of 
wearing lawn sleeves, and of sitting next the 
bishop; and is under the visitation only of the 
archbishop of Canterbury: a kind of chorepi- 
scopus. Lysons, however (Hist. of Devon), denies 
that the rector has any such privileges.* EE. V. 


Tae Hatont Famuy.—I would feel truly 
obliged for any facts regarding the locality and 
genealogy of the Haight family which any of 
your correspondents may be able and willing to 
communicate. I believe its origin is undoubtedly 
English, and the limited information I now have, 
tends to show that one branch of it, at least, 
settled in this country some little time prior to 
the middle of the last century, at Rye, West- 
chester County, N. Y. Perhaps your corre- 
spondent, 4, who so kindly furnished important 
facts respecting the Tylee family, may possess 
and be willing also to impart information touching 
this inquiry. D. K.N. 

New York. 

IRENHUS QUOTED. — 

“ Trenwus ascribes to the personifications and suspension 
of the powers of nature by the evil spirits, the apparition 
of Castor and Pollux, the water carried in a sieve, the 
ship towed by a lady’s hand, and the black beard which 
became red at a touch.”— A Letter to Dr. Gortin, by 
Thomas Severn, B.D., London, 1759, p. 22. 

The author quotes abundantly, but seldom by 
chapter or page. I have found him accurate in 
those quotations which I could trace. I cannot 
find the above, and shall be obliged by being told 
where it is, or where the delusions are mentioned. 


G. F. B. 
{ These privileges are noticed in our 1* 8, ix. 185,— 
D. 


E 








Tuomas Ler or Darnnatt, co. CHEsHIRE. — 
According to the pedigree of the Lee family given 
in Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, vol. i. p. 466, 
Thomas Lee of Dernhall married Frances, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of R. N. Venables, of Antrobus 
and Wincham. The issue of this marriage was Na- 
thaniel, born 1655; Thomas, born 1661; Robert, 
born 1664; John, and Elizabeth. Ormerod says 
nothing of this marriage or issue of the Thomas 
Lee born in 1661. In a pedigree I have seen, he 
is said to have married Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Davis, Esq. of Corby Park, Northamptonshire. 
Can any of your correspondents give me any in- 
fornfation on this point ? D. S. E. 


Leret.—I should be obliged by any information 
on the following points relating to Brigadier- 
General Nicholas Lepel, father of the celebrated 
Mary Lepel, who was married in 1720 to Lord 
Hetvey: 1. When did he enter the army? 2. 
What were his arms? 3. What the date of his 
death ? 4. What is the name of his father ? 

Fustiier. 


Cor. James Lowtner.— Col. James Lowther, 
who was M.P. for Westmoreland, died at Caen, in 
France, in 1837. Can any of your readers state 
the day and month? Also, the date of his birth 
and marriage ? F. R. A. 


Wm. Russetz M‘Donatp.— This gentleman, 
who died Dec. 30, 1854, is noticed in the obituary 
of the Gent. Mag. Feb. 1855, as editor or pro- 
prietor of a work called The Literary Humourist. 
What is the date of this publication? Was it a 
magazine ? R. I. 


Sir Wa. Pore’s Coarters.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” inform me where is to be seen a 
copy of Sir William Pole’s (the celebrated Devon- 
shire antiquary) “ great volume of MS. Charters,” 
“ as big,” as he says himself, “ as a church Bible?” 
I do not at present recollect to have seen it 
quoted in any work later than Collins’s Peerage 
of England, by Brydges, published in “> 

APPA. 


Poor Cock Rostn’s Deatu. —Is it a fact that 
in a church, the name of which I forget, about 
twenty miles from Stamford, there is a colored 
glass window containing a representation of the 
death of poor Cock Robin? tf so, could you or 
any of your readers tell me the name of the 
church? And are there supposed to be any 
similar instances ? W. P. P. 


“Li Serre Satmr.”—Under this title I have a 
metrical version of the Seven Penitential Psalms, 
in MS. It comprises 118 verses of eight lines 
each ; one verse to a page, with the Latin text 
above. The seven psalms are followed by fifteen 
lines, which I give below for the sake of the inter- 
weaving of the Latin lines. Book-worms have 
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almost destroyed this pious effort, and yet nearly 
all of it can be read. Unhappily, the we j has 
devoured the more important portion of the 
author's name: “Can. Jacopo —nt—.” Ishould 
be gratified to ascertain this author's name. The 
first line of the sixth psalm is — 


“ Signor’ che uedi i miei pensieri aperti.” 





“ TERZETTA D’UN PECCATOR CONUERTITO.* 

“ Ecco che la mia morte s’ auicina, 
E di molti peccati ho colmo il petto, 
Domine ad adinuandi me festina. 

“ Hor tempo é ch’ io pianga il mio difetto, 
E spieghi auanti & te le mie querele, 
Vt passer solitarius in tecto. 

“ Sempre fui peccator fero, e crudele, 
Ma sol per tua bonta Signor ti pregho, 
Omnes iniquitates meas dele, 

“ Auanti & te le mie genocchia piegho, 
E in te sol la mia salute pende, 
Quia unicus, et pauper sum ego. 

“ Dhe fa ch’ io scampi quelle pene horrende, 
Che nel inferno si paton si graui, 
Deus in adiutoriii met intende.” 


B. H. C. 


Stamp Duty on Paryters’ Canvass.—Various 
conflicting statements have been volunteered as 
to the exact date at which a stamp duty was 
imposed by the government of the day on the 
canvasses used by artists. 

The Excise mark is to be often found upon the 
backs of pictures of the period; and upon some 
said, by competent judges, to have been painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds ¢ about the years 1780, 
1781, 1782. 

The mark is of this character : — 


374 





83 | 68 





G. R. (double cypher, reversed. 
3.3.0. sabia , 


It is important to establish the above fact be- 
yond controversy, as the genuineness and origi- 
nality, and thus the great money value, or 
otherwise, of various pictures said to be by 
Thomas Gainsborough} and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
depend upon fixing of the date (by official refer- 
ence) on which this duty mark was first stamped 
on canvasses: as well as when the same mark 
ceased to be impressed thereon on the repeal of 
the duty. It is by some alleged to have been 
first imposed during the American war, which 
began in 1775, and terminated during the Pitt 
Administration in 1783; but the Excise duty is 











* The spelling is carefully copied. 
! Sir Joshua Reynolds died Feb. 23, 1792. 
Thomas Gainsborough died August 2, 1788, 





said to have remained unrepealed till long after- 
wards. 

The proprietors of theatres also are said to 
have loudly complained, during its imposition, of 
the oppressiveness of this tax; from the great 
expense added thereby to the canvagses used for 
scenery. 

The recital of the Acts* of Parliament — both 
imposing and repealing this duty—would be im- 
portant, as placing the question beyond dispute. 

It is desired to know, decisively, at what date 
a duty was first imposed by the government of 
Great Britain on the canvasses used by artists? 
And also, the date of repeal of said duty ? 

L. F. N. 


Me. Toackxeray’s Lirerary JournaL. — It is 
stated in the Edinburgh Review (1848), that Mr, 
Thackeray started and edited a weekly critical 
journal. Can any reader tell me the title of the 
journal referred to? The statement has lately 
been repeated in several quarters—the old Par- 
thenon being named by Mr. Hannay ; but I think 
a very slight perusal of the Parthenon would con- 
vince any one that Mr. Thackeray's hand was not 
there. T 


Cotonet Rosert Venasies. — This officer, 
author of The Experienced Angler, served in the 
Parliamentary army, and was Governor of Chester 
in 1644. In 1649, he was Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in Ulster, and Governor of Belfast, 
Antrim, and Lisnegarvey. In 1654 he, with Ad- 
miral Penn, was joint commander of the expedi- 
tion sent by Cromwell against Hispaniola; and 
on their return, in the following year, both com- 
manders were committed to the Tower. Here I 
lose sight of Venables. Any other information 
respecting him will be thankfully received. 

In the Harleian MSS. there is a paper, partly 
in the handwriting of CcJonel Venables, detailing 
the time he served in Cheshire, and the amount 
of pay due to him from 1643 to 1646. A similar 
record of his services in Ireland, if it could be 
obtained, would be of great value and interest. 

The notices of Venables in the Civil War tracts, 
Nickolls's State Papers, and the reprint of his 
Experienced Angler, are known to the inquirer. 
In the last work, there is a curious typographical 
error. Speaking of fish rising to the artificial 
fly, the author is represented to say: “and they 
will bite also near Tom Shane’s Castle, Mountjoy, 
Antrim, &c., even to admiration.” Who was 
Tom Shane, or where was his castle? one, who 
knew the district referred to, would be inclined 
to inquire—if he did not at once see that the 


| words should be—“ near Toome, Shane's Castle, 


Mountjoy, Anttim, &c.” 


* The information might possibly be obtained by a 
reference to some of the Stamp Acts, 
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Venables must have left much curious docu- 
mentary matter behind him; and it is with the 
hopes of discovering some of it, if still in exist- 
ence, that this query is penned. 

What was the connexion between Venables and 
Isaac Walton? The latter says that he never 
saw the face of the former, and yet he wrote a 
commendatory address for the Experienced 
Angler. W. Pinkerton. 


Mr. Wise.—Warton, in a letter written in 1790, 
mentions “ Mr. Wise, the librarian.” I should be 
glad if any of your readers could kindly tell me 
who this Mr. Wise was, and what was the destin- 
ation of his papers ? J. O. Haciiwe. 

West Brompton. 

Worps perivep rrom “ Zvum.”— Will you 
permit me to ask which is the correct way to spell 
words derived from the Latin e@vum; whether 
coeval, primeval, and medieval, or with a dipth- 
thong? There is the authority of good authors 
for both ? A 


Queries with Answers. 


Royat Arms.—1l. Do princesses, daughters of 
the sovereign, wear coronets similar to those worn 
by the younger sons of the sovereign? and is that 
of the Princess Royal different from those of her 
sisters ? 

2. When is the label of 5 points used to dif- 
ference the royal arms? Should it be used in the 
case of the present Duke of Cambridge and his 
sisters ? 

3. Should the arms of a Royal Duke be im- 
_ with those of his wife ? and if so, the Duke 

ing a Knight of the Garter, should the Garter 
encircle the escutcheon ? 

4. In emblazoning the arms of her Majesty and 
the late Prince Consort, would it be right to 
make use of two shields, — one with the Queen's 
arms, and the other with the Prince’s? and should 
each shield have separate supporters, and be in 
fact in every way separate from the other ? 

H. F. 

[Answers to such professional and technical queries 
can hardly be expected from the general readers of this 
work. Its pages would be outrun speedily by such 
questions. We have endeavoured to procure a satisfac- 
tory answer in this case. 

1, The coronets of the Princesses, including the Prin- 
cess Royal, are exactly similar to those of the brothers. 

2. The label of 5 points has been used to difference the 
arms in the cases of grandchildren and nephews of the 
Sovereign; but it does not follow as a rule that the label 
of 5 points should be used. The Duke of Cambridge 

uses the label of 3 points granted to his father. 

3. If the Royal Duke be a Knight of the Garter, the 
arms of himself and wife should be on separate shields, 
his own being surrounded by the Garter. 





4. In emblazoning the arms of the Queen and her late 
Consort, two shields with separate supporters, crowns, 
&c., must be used under the same mantle (if mantle be 
included). In the case of a Princess of Wales, her arms 
would only be put in a separate shield by the side of her 
husband’s; her coronet would be that of her husband, 
See answer 3.] 


Bacon Querres. — Lord Bacon heads the lega- 
cies to his friends by one of “ my books of orisons 
or psalms curiously rhymed,” to the Marquis 
Fiat, late Lord Ambassador of France. 

Was this a MS. or some early copy in English 
or French? Was it Marot’s? 

The great chancellor also orders the sale of his 
chambers in Gray’s Inn, calculating the produce 
of the ground floor, with the third and fourth 
floors, at 3007. as a small relief to twenty-five 
poor scholars of the two universities. 

Is the situation of those chambers now known, 
and is the tree that went by the name of this great 
philosopher and lawyer still standing? If so, at 
what part of the gardens ? J. A. G. 

[The book of “ orisons or psalms” was doubtless his 
own production, entitled Certaine Psalmes in Verse, by 
Francis Lord Verulam. Lond. 1625, 4to. Dr. Cotton 
mentions two editions of this work, one for “ Street and 
Whitaker,” the other for “ Hannah Barrett and R. Whit- 
aker.” The Psalms are, i. xii. xc. civ. cxxvi. cxxxvii. 
exlix. Walton, in his Life of George Herbert, informs 
us, that “ Sir Francis Bacon put such a value on Mr, 
Herbert’s judgment, that he usually desired his appro- 
bation, before he would expose any of his books to be 
printed; and thought him so worthy of his friendship, 
that having translated many of the prophet David's 
Psalms into English verse, he made George Herbert his 
patron, by a public Dedication of them to him, as the 
best judge of Divine poetry.” 

Lord Bacon’s chambers were in Coney Court, looking 
over the gardens towards St. Pancras church and High- 
gate Hill; the site is that of No.1, Gray’s Inn Square, 
first floor. The house was burnt Feb. 17, 1679, with sixty 
other chambers. (Historian’s Guide, 3rd edit. 1688.) The 
trees said to have been planted by Lord Bacon in Gray’s 
Inn Gardens are probably destroyed; at any rate, “ none 
now exist coeval with his time.” Cunningham’s Hand- 
Book of London, ed. 1850, p. 209.] 


“ Hermrprus Repivivus; or, THE Sace's 
Trrumrn over Otp Ace anp THe Grave.” —In 
Bohn’s edition of Lowndes, this book appears 
under the heading of Cohausen, John Henry. In 
brackets is added (“ translated by Dr. John Camp- 
bell”). A quotation from Dr. Johnson is ap- 
pended, and a reference to the Retrospective 
Review. 

The writer in the Retrospective Review (vii. 76) 
begins his account of the book thus : — 

“ The author of Hermippus Redivivus was John Henry 
Cohausen, a German physician, who did not quite make 
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good his own theory, but died in a sort of nonage, when 
he was only eighty-five years of age. His book was 
translated into English by Dr. John Campbell, and has 
always been considered curious, as giving a summary of 
the many facts and opinions which have been published 
respecting this very interesting subject,” &c. 


D'Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, under 
the head of “ Literary Blunders,” writes of this 
book as follows : — 

“ But the most singular blunder was produced by the 
ingenious Hermippus Redivivus of Dr. Campbell, a curious 
banter on the hermetic philosophy, and the universal 
medicine; but the grave irony is so closely kept up, that 
it deceived for a length of time the most learned. His 
notion of the art of prolonging life, by inhaling the breath 
of young women, was eagerly credited. A physician, 
who himself had composed a treatise on health, was so 
influenced by it, that he actually took lodgings at a 
female boarding school, that he might never be without 
a constant supply of the breath of young ladies. Mr. 
Thicknesse seriously adopted the project. Dr. Kippis 
acknowledged that, after he had read the work in his 
youth, the reasonings and the facts left him several days 
in a kind of fairy-land. I have a copy, with manuscript 
notes by a learned physician, who seems to have had no 
doubts of its veracity. After all, the intention of the 
work was long doubtful; till Dr. Campbell assured a 
friend it was a mere jeu d’esprit,” &c., &c. 

Joun Appts. 

Rustington. 

[The person whom Dr. Campbell meant to represent 
under the character of Hermippus Redivivus was Mr. 
Calverley, a celebrated dancing-master, whose sister for 
many years kept a school in Queen’s Square, London, 
where likewise he himself lived. A picture of him in the 
dancing-school was formerly there, drawn at the great age 
of ninety-one, May 28, 1784. Vide“ N. & Q.” 1*S. xii. 
255; 294 S, ix. 180.] 


Mainen Castix.—I wish to know the deriva- 
tion of the name Maiden Castle, which is applied 
to an ancient earthwork situated on an elevated 





plain between Dorchester and the sea-coast, and 
which appellation I believe attaches to several 
other similar camps or fortresses in England. 
Midan is a word belonging to the Indo-Euro- 
pean, or Aryan, class of languages, and means a 
plain. It is possible that the same word with the 
same meaning may have been employed by the 
early inhabitants of that part of Britain whose 
ancestors were Aryans. Were such the case, 
Maiden Castle, or Midan Castle, would be synony- | 
mous with the Castle on the Plain. H.C. | 
{Maiden Castle is one of the largest and most complete | 
Roman camps in the west of England. Some derive the | 
word Maiden from the British Mad, fair or beautiful 
(whence the Saxon word Maid or Maiden), and thence 
conclude that fortifications so called were deemed im- | 
pregnable. Mr. Baxter’s derivation (Gloss. voce Dunium) 
is more probable, who deduced it from the British Mai 
Dun, the Castle of the great hill: in his opinion, it is the 


with Durnovaria. Baxter calls Dunium “ Arz in excelso 
monte posita ad mille fere passuum a Durnovaria,” now 
Maiden Castle, g. d. Mui dun, or the great hill, or hill of 
the citadel or burgh. Vide Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, ii, 
171.]} 


Horses First Suop witn Iron. — Can any of 
your readers inform me when horses were first 
shod with iron? Ihave just had brought me a 
stone about five inches over, on which is plainl 
impressed the mark of a pony’s or mule’s shoe. te 
was found near the scythe-stone pits on the Black- 
borough Hills, between Honiton and Cullompton. 

Henry Martruews. 

[Beckmann (History of Inventions, i. 442—454, ed. 
1846) has a valuable article on the history of horse-shoes 
from the most remote period. Their early use in England 
is thus noticed by him: “ Daniel, the historian, seems to 
give us to understand that in the ninth century horses 
were not shod always, but only in the time of frost, and 
on other particular occasions. The practice of shoeing 
appears to have been introduced into England by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. We are informed that this sovereign 
gave the city of Northampton as a fief to a certain person, 
in consideration of his paying a stated sum yearly for the 
shoeing of horses; and it is believed that Henry de 
Ferres or De Ferrers, who came over with William, and 
whose descendants still bear in their arms six horse- 
shoes, received that surname because he was entrusted 
with the inspection of the farriers. 1 shall here observe, 
that horse-shoes have been found, with other riding fur- 
niture, in the graves of some of the old Germans and 
Vandals in the northern countries; but the antiquity of 
them cannot be ascertained.” ] 


Bisnop or Sauissury.— Who was John, 
Bishop of Salisbury in a.p. 1661? In Cardwell’s 
Synodalia (sub anno 1661) p. 683, xxxi. Sessio 
exxv., I find, “ Introducto libro precum in La- 
tina concept’. relatum fuit curae et revisioni re- 
verendi in Xto patris Johannis permissione divina 
Sarum episcopi.” Brian Duppa was Bishop from 
1641 to 1660, and Humphrey Henchman from 
1660 to 1663 ; John Earle, 1663 to 1665. 

M. N. 


[The Convocation summoned by Archbishop Juxon on 


| May 8, 1661, continued its sittings until Sept. 26, 1666. 


Session 125 was holden on the 18th of May, 1663, at 
which time John Earle was Bishop of Salisbury, having 
been recently translated from Worcester to Sarum. ] ; 


Replies. 
MUTILATION OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 
(3" S. iv. 286, 363, 420, 457; v. 21.) 
I have read with much interest the communica- 


Dunium of Ptolemy, the capital of the Durotriges. Cam- | tion from your correspondent upon this subject. 
den changes this into Durnium to make it correspond The matter is one well deserving the most careful 
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attention of all who are engaged either in the 

enlargement, or restoration of our churches ; for 

it is while carrying on these works, that the de- 
struction of ancient memorials is generally per- 

petrated; but it is extremely difficult to know 
what is to be done in some cases where really, if 
monumental absurdities are to be left untouched, 
there must be an end either to the enlargement 
of churches to meet the spiritual wants of an in- 
creasing population, or of such improvements as 
good taste would dictate in the restoration of 
fine architectural features wantonly cut away to 
make room for ridiculous and costly monuments | 
encumbered with weeping cupids, heathen urns, 
lamps, festoons, and other inappropriate devices— 
mostly ill chosen, and badly executed. As far, 
therefore, as these mistaken designs are con- 
cerned, I can see no reason why they may not be 
removed (with proper sanction), when they inter- 
fere with church extension; but whenever this 
becomes necessary, the utmost care should be | 
taken to preserve the inscriptions. Frequently 
it happens that the obituary occupies a very small 
part of a gigantic monument; surely the refixing 
of these small tablets, without their offensive 
framework, would be suflicient. In regard to | 
brasses upon the floor, incised inscriptions and 
effigies on stone slabs, &c., it would really be well 
that these should neither be hid or materially 
altered in their positions, excepting under the 
most cogent circumstances; and then a regular 
entry of the fact should be made in the parish 
book. It frequently happens that, from exces- 
sive dampness, there is a necessity for raising the 
church floor, and sometimes in the re-arrangement 
of seating, parts of the floor formerly seen be- 
come concealed; and others, hitherto hid, are 
brought to view. Whenever this occurs, the 
altered state of things should be duly noted, and 
this seems all that can be done under the circum- 
stances. Few will deny that there is much more 
beauty in well arranged encaustic tiles than in 
damp and broken grave slabs ; but if this advan- 
tage is to be only gained by destroying memorials 
of well-known ancient families, it is certainly bet- 
ter to forego artistic feeling than to annihilate 
the records. Colour appears to be one of the 
inducements for substituting tiles for stone ; and, | 
no doubt, the flooring of a church may be as 
much an object of design and skill as any other 
part, but colour is not essential. Perhaps no 
floor is more beautiful than that of the Cathedral 
of Sienna, wholly devoid of colour, yet rendered | 
exquisite by its numerous incised effigies and 
other devices. It is rarely, however, that such 
floors are to be met with. However, whether 
plain or enriched, I feel the force of your cor- 
respondent's observations; and hope that his 
remonstrance will induce those who are the 
authorised guardians of our churches to be a little 


more careful when meddling with monumental 
inscriptions. And here I may add, that feeling 
the importance of this and kindred subjects, a 
standing Committee has been appointed by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects “for the 
conservation of ancient buildings and monuments ;” 
and that the members will always be ready to aid 
those who are altering or adding to old structures, 
in resisting wanton and unnecessary spoliation. 
Bens. Ferrey, F.S.A. 

PSALM XC. 9. 

(3 S. y. 57.) 

“We bring our years to an end like a tale [that 
is told]” is not quite correct as to the last word, 
tale; and the Greek and Latin versions are de- 
cidedly wrong in translating 137} (=éye in pronun- 
ciation), spider. According to Calasius, this word 
occurs thirty-eight times in the O. T. The errors 
of Wycliffe and De Sacy arise from copying the 
Septuagint and Vulgate. This is remarkable in 
De Sacy, who was a Jew, or of Jewish extraction, 
and who altered his name, Isaac, by anagram, to 
De Sacy. The word 739 (hégé) has the same 


meaning as eo (Aégo) in Syriac, and se 


| (haju) in Arabic, namely, meditation, and the re- 
| sult of meditation. This meaning is very clear 
| from Psalm i. 2: “* And in thy law will I meditate 


day and night”; also from Psalm ii. 1: “ The 
people imagine vain things.” The word was used 
first by Joshua (i. 8), and is not found in the Pen- 
tateuch, although the ninetieth Psalm is attributed 


| to Moses. See Gesenius. Mendelssohn has ein 


geschwitz, a chattering; De Wette, ein laut, a 
sound. Others translate it, a breath, a sigh, a 
thought. A Spanish Jew, who spoke Arabic, 
once told me that 72 meant any thought that 
arose in the mind. In Arabic it means to com- 
pose a poem, and in that language, as well as in 
Syriac, it means to divide a word into syllables, as 
an effort of thought. From the same root the 
Chaldee derives its words for rhetoric and logic. 
The proper and only known Hebrew word for 
spider is W238, accavish, as Mr. Aldis Wright 
states in Smith’s Bible Dict. (iii. 1370). See 
Job, viii. 14, and Isaiah, lix. 5. The Arabic, fol- 
lowing the Syriac version, has spider in Ps. xe. 9, 


eo oN (gogé) in error, I conceive, for 


a , (Aagogo), a phantom, or an imagination ; 


135, hagga, being also a phantasm in Hebrew, 
which is the sense given by J. D. Michaelis to 
Ps. xc.9. (See Eichhorn’s Heb. Lex.,i.415.) The 
inference may be drawn that the interpreter, mis- 
taking the Hebrew word for the Syriac one = 
nifying spider, gave that as the meaning to t 
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Greek amanuensis of the LXX. Similar errors 
of hearing occur in this Greek version. In Eich- 
horn’s Repert. (xviii. 137), Kéhler quotes Schul- 
tens on this word (Prov. xxv. 4), “ut vaporem 
exestuantem,” but attributes to Kimchi a better 
sense, who says, “the word 73M denotes speech, 
which comes from the mouth; as this passes 
swiftly, so swiftly fly our years.” In such ~— 
also do Rashi and Aben Ezra explain the word, 
and so Jerome translates “ ut sermonem.” 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


I venture to send you some further remarks — 
in addition to your own — respecting the meaning 
of the latter portion of Psalm xc. 9; Vulgate, 
Psalm Ixxxix. 

The only difficulty arises from the obscurity of 
the Hebrew word 33. Professor Lee, in his 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and English Lexicon (sub voce), 
translates it as meaning a murmur, which gradu- 
ally declines and fails. Winer renders it by cogi- 
tatio: so also does Gesenius (Lezicon Manuale 
Heb. et Chaldaicum). Castell (sub voce) gives 
several meanings, as, sermo, loquela, gemitus, mur- 
mur, and refers to this Psalm. Hengstenber, 
(Commentary on the Psalms, vol. xii. in Clark's 
Foreign Theological Library, Edinburgh, 1848), 
will not admit that the word can mean a conver- 
sation, or tale; but prefers the translation —a@ 
soliloquy, because it generally bears the character 
of something transitory. 

In examining the ancient Syriac, Arabic, and 
Zthiopice Versions, such as we find them in Wal- 
ton’s Biblia Polyglotta (Londini, 1656, tom. iii.), 
it is remarkable to see how closely they agree 
with the rendering of the Septuagint Version, 
and with the Vulgate. Thus, in the Syriac we 
have — to quote the Latin translation: “Nam 
cuncti dies nostri confecti sunt indignatione tua; 
et defecerunt anni nostri sicut aranea.” 

In the Arabic we have: “ Nam cuncti dies 
nostri finierunt, et in ira tua consumpti sumus : 
anni nostri ceu textura aranegw sunt labentes.” 

In the Zthiopic version, the translation runs 
thus: “ Quoniam omnes dies nostri defecerunt ; 
et in iré tua defecimus. Anni nostri sicut ara- 
ne meditati sunt.” 

The Chaldee Paraphrase (Targum) gives, how- 
ever, a different meaning to the Hebrew word 
12i, as if it originally signified the breath of the 
mouth; “ Consumpsimus dies vita nostre ut hali- 
tum oris in hyeme.” Rosenmiiller (Scholia in 
Vetus Testamentum, Pars Psalmos continens, tom. 
iii. Lipsiee, 1804, p. 2298) remarks, that this mean- 
ing is by no means to be rejected. 

It seems to me, that all the various renderings 
of the Hebrew word can easily be reconciled one 
with another, and be made to express the mean- 
ing of the Psalmist — which is, to show us with 


what rapidity, our years pass away. The transla- 
tors of the Bible Version may have intended the 
words, a tale that is told, to correspond with the 
Latin words sermo or loquela. Rosenmiiller (ut 


| supra) appears to give the meaning of the ex- 


pression: “ Evanescunt vite nostre dies, sicut 
yerbum emissum in aérem statim dissolvitur, 
neque reyocari amplius potest.” 
ut I am inclined to consider the deel dpdxvy 
of the Septuagint version, and the sicut aranea of 
the Vulgate, the most correct rendering of the 
Hebrew, particularly as the Syriac agrees with 
them.* 
Bochart, in his Hierozoicon (Cap. XXII. tom. 
iii. p. 501, ed. Lips.) supposes that in the Hebrew 
Codices which were used by the LXX., another 


word, bine, was then found, with the meaning 

sicut aranea, which is almost the same in Arabic. 

(See Rosenmiiller’s Scholia in Vetus Testamentum, 

Pars Psalmos continens, tom. iii. p. 2300, ed. 

Lipsiz.) J. Daron. 
Norwich. 


Suerman'’s Greek (3" S. iii. 209.)—Another 
version of the story of Lord Belgrave’s quotation 
from Demosthenes in the House of Commons, is 
given by Mr. De Quincey in his “ Selections 
Grave and Gay. Autobiographic Sketches. Edin- 
burgh, 1854.” Vol. ii. p. 40. Hepus Frater. 


Quotation Wantep (3" §. iv. 288.)— 
“ Stand still, my steed, 
Let me review the scene” — 
is from Longfellow’s poem, “ A Gleam of Sun- 
shine.” E. V. 
Eniema (3" §. v. 55.) —Is the answer to the 
Earl of Surrey’s enigma “ A refusal”? —E. V. 
If we suppose the recipient of the gift to be an 
illegitimate child, and the lady its mother, I think 
the word Name will answer all the requirements of 
this enigma. F.C. H. 


Crvexr Kise Pamir (2™ S$. xii. 393; 3° 8.1. 
158.) — The lines are a paraphrase of Lucian : — 

@iAlrmoy yotv toy Maxedéva eyd Geacduevos ovde 
kparew €uavrod duvards Fv’ edeixOn B¢ por év yovdly 
Twi uicbod dxobuevos Ta cabpa Trav brodyudtwv. ®oAAovs 
Se wal BAadrous h ibe dv rais rpiddois werarourres, 
Héptas Aéyw Kal Aapeious, xa) TloAdKpares. 

Philonides.—"Arowa Sinyh ta wept tav Bacidrclwv, Kal 





* This remark of course implies, that as the word m0 
does not mean a spider, some other word was originally 
used, as Bochart supposes. Cappelli, however, in his 
Critica Sacra (tom. ii. pp. 559-607), tries to reconcile the 
Septuagint rendering with the Hebrew, thus: “ Anni 
nostri similes sunt telis aranearum, quas meditantur, id 
est, quas texunt.” One of the meanings given to the 





Hebrew noun is meditatio, which you seem to prefer. 
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puxpod Bev &morra’ rl Se 5 Swxpdrns trparre, xal Aio- 
yévns, wal ef ris BAdos TaV copay 5 

Menippus.—‘O pév Swxpdrns Kame? wepiépxera die~ 
Aéyxev Gxavras’ giver: 8 atrgG Narauhdns, nal O3ic- 
gevs, al Néorwp, wai «f tis AdAos vexpds* Eri wévror 
érepionro aitg Kad dipdhner ex Tis papyaxowoclas ra 
onérn. 68% BéAtioros Avoryévns Tapoixe? uév Sapdavardrw 
7T@ Acovpiy nal Mida 7G Ppvyl, wal BAdgus Til Trav 
— k.T.A.—Necyomantia, c. 19, ed. Bipont. 1790, 
iii. 23. 

If J. K. will lend me What S saw in the 
Invisible World for a day or two, and let me 
know through the office of “N. & Q.” where I 
may send for it, I shall be greatly — — 





U. U. Club. 


Orsts Centrum (3" S. iv. 210.)—Ebn Haukal 
begins his Oriental Geography (p. 2 of Ouseley’s 
translation) with the following sentence : — 

“We begin with Arabia, because the Temple of the 
Lord is situated there, and the holy Kaaba is the Navel of 
the World.” 

Perhaps your correspondent does not know that 
the inhabitants of Boston (Massachusetts), with 
that self-laudatory spirit which they inherit to 
such a remarkable degree from their English an- 
cestors, call their city “ the hub of the universe.” 

J.C. Lynsay. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Greex Proverss (3 S. iv. 286); Greex 
Games (vols. iv. and v.); Ancrent Humour 
(iv. 471).—*T shall be glad,” says Mr. W. Bowen 
Rowtanps, “ of any examples of this saying fA 6 
jaos in Greek authors.” 

““Hrug fruwa reprel, &c, qualis equalem delectat. ] 
Huic paria sunt, Semper similem ducit Deus ad similem, 
Clavum clavo et paxillum paxillo pepulisti; hoc est, er- 
ratum altero errato curasti.”— Proverbiorum Diogeniani 
Centuria V. 

““HAw tov hAov éxxpotes.] Pollux,. lib. ix. Onomast. 
originem refert ad ludum quem xwSadicudv Greci nomi- 
nant: ‘O 82 xwdadrcpds, &c. Verum cindalismus ludus 
est paxilloram. KwSdaAous enim paxillos vocaverunt. 
Opus autem erat non modo paxillum terre argillosx in- 
figere, sed etiam infixum elidere verberantem caput altero 
paxillo. Unde etiam proverbium manavit, “HAw rdv HAov, 
— tv marrddov, Clavo clavum, et paxillo paxil- 
um. 

Schottus, the editor of Adagia, sive Proverbia 

ecorum ex Zenobio seu Zenodoto, Diogeniano, et 
Suide Collectaneis, Antverpiw, 1612, folio, refers 
in loc. (Suide Cent. vii.) to Hieronymi Epist. ad 
Rusticum Monachum, and to Erasmus, Chil. i. 
Cent. ii. initio, who quotes Publii Syri Mimus, 
“Nunquam periculum sine periclo vincitur.” 
There is an English proverb not unlike —viz. 
“Every man cannot hit the naile on the head.” 
And the Greek word faos reminds us of an in- 
stance of patristic humour, Chrysost. in 2 Cor. xi., 
Oi Aaxrifovres Haous, Ercous S01, quoted in Alex. 





Mori in Novum Fedus Note, ed. by J. A. Fabri- 
cius, Hamburgi, 1712, ad Act. xxvi. v. 14. 
BrsitiotHecar. CHETHAM. 


Tue SHamRock AND THE Buiessep Trinity 
(3 S. v. 61.)—I request you will kindly allow me 
to correct a serious mistake which I inadvertently 
made in my remarks on “St. Patrick and the 
Shamrock.” The proper expression should have 
been,—“ As a faint illustration of Three distinct 
Persons, united in one Divine Nature.” Instead 
of using the word Nature, I unfortunately wrote 
Person. J. Datron. 


Trape AND ImproveMeENT or IreLanp (3° S. 
v. 35.)—The second part of the Essay on the above 
subject was published in Dublin in 1731, and 
dedicated to the Duke of Dorset, at that date 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The author was a 
member of the Dobbs family of Antrim, among 
whom are several names of distinguished literary 
reputation. 

The second portion of the Essay is replete with 
curious and reliable information on the social and 
industrial condition of Ireland 140 years ago. I 
happened to open that part at p. 96, where the 
author notices one remarkable impediment to 
industry, which happily has been in great part 
removed within the last thirty years. I mean, 
the great number of holidays. He writes :— 
“ There are forty-nine more holidays in Ireland 
than our law aliows, including St. Patrick’s day, 
liis Wife's, and his Wife’s Mother's.” Now, on 
referring to the life of the great Apostle of Ire- 
land from the pen of his most distinguished 
biographer, Dr. Todd, I cannot find any mention 
whatever of his wife, or whether he left offspring 
to transmit his name and virtues to Posterity; 
though the learned Doctor informs us, pp. 353-4, 
that the Saint’s ancestry, both on father’s and 
mother’s side, were highly respectable ; and quotes 
Patrick's own statement to that effect in the cele- 
brated epistle against Coroticus: “ Ingenuus sum 
secundum carnem; nam Decurione patre nascor,” 
&e. It is conjectured that it was this passage 
which suggested the composition of the ancient 
Irish ballad — 

“St. Patrick was a gentleman, and born of decent people.” 


I enclose my card for T. B., who is welcome to 
any further information from J. L. 
ublin. 


Artnvur Dosss (3 S. v. 63, 82.) — It may in- 
terest Apnpa to know that I possess an impres- 
sion of a book-plate of the Dobbs’ family. The 
arms on it are those of Dobbs’ quartering Dalway, 
with an escutcheon of pretence for Osborne. There 
is no name printed on it, but I have assigned it to 
Arthur Dobbs, as I find from Burke’s Landed 
Gentry that an M.P. of that name married an 
heiress of the Osborne family. H. M. L. 
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Krsoiire Tenants (3 S. iv. 355.) — The ex- 
tract from tlre supplement to Jamieson’s Diction- 
ary does not exactly answer H. E. N.’s question. 
Dr. Jamieson was a divine, not a lawyer; but 
even in the popular Scotch law-books (see Burton's 
Manual, p. 292), the answer given applies more 
precisely to what are termed “ rentallers” than to 
the peculiar class of holders called kindly tenants, 
known only to exist in Annandale and Orkney. 
Perhaps the following interesting extract from a 
work written so far back as 1842, but still excel- 
lent, affords the most definite information. Speak- 
ing of four contiguous villages called Four Towns, 
in the parish of Lochmaben, Fullerton’s Gazetteer, 
vol. i. p. 588, says : — 

“ The villages are Hightae with 400 inhabitants, Green- 
hill with 80, and Heck and Smallholm with about 70 
each. The lands are a large and remarkably fertile tract 
of holm and haugh, stretching along the west side of the 
river Annan from the immediate vicinity of Lochmaben 
Castle, the original seat of the royal family of Bruce, to 
the southern extremity of the parish. The inhabitants of 
the villages are proprietors of the lands, and hold them by 
a species of tenure nowhere else known in Scotland, 
except in the Orkney Islands; and they have from time 
immemorial been called ‘The King’s Kindly Tenants,’ 
and occasionally the ‘ Rentallers of the Crown.’ The lands 
originally belonged to the Kings of Scotland, or formed 
part of their proper patrimony, and were granted, as is 





generally believed, by Bruce, the Lord of Annandale, on | 
his inheriting the throne, to his domestic servants, or to | 


the garrison of the castle. 


The rentallers were bound to | 


provision the royal fortress, and probably to carry arms | 


in its defence. They have no charter or seisin, and hold 
their title by mere possession, and can alienate their pro- 


perty by a deed of conveyance, and procuring for the | 


urchaser enrolment in the rental-book of Lord Stormont. 
he new possessor pays no fee, takes up his succession 
without service, and in his turn is proprietor simply by 
actual possession. 
annoyed by the constables of the castle that they twice 


me as more curious and unaccountable than any 
mentioned in your columns. The present Vicar 
of Canon Pyon, Herefordshire, is the Rev. R. 
Cockaboo Dawes. I should be interested in hear- 
ing of any other instance of this euphonious 
cognomen. ih C. L. 


Passace In Tennyson (3" S. v. 75.)—I cannot 
see that there is any particular allusion in the 
second line of the passage : — 

“ Go, vexed spirit, sleep in trust ; 
The right ear that is filled with dust 
Hears little of the false or just.” 

The words M. O. gives in italics, are simply an 
expression for the peace and silence of the grave. 
The specification of the right is not uncommon, as 
in St. Matthew: “If thy right eye offend thee,” 
&e. E. J. N. 


Atrrep Bunn (3™ S. v. 55.)—Mrs. Bunn, the 
mother of Alfred Bunn, about the year 1819, kept 
a lady’s school at South Lambeth, D.N, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Stereoscopic Views of the Ruins of Copan, Central America, 

taken by Osbert Salvin, M.A. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Smith, Beck, & Beck for a 
series of Stereoscopic Views, which cannot fail to interest 
alike the antiquary and the ethnologist. They consist of 
Photographs of Monoliths and other sculptured remains 
of Indian art from the ruins of Copan, which is situated 
in the republic of Honduras, close to the frontier of Gua- 
temala. That these monuments are connected with the 


| ancient worship of the country there can be little doubt 


The tenants were in former times so | 


made appeals to the crown; and on both occasions—in the | 


reigns respectively of James VI. and Charles II.—they 
obtained orders under the royal sign-manual to be al- 


lowed undisturbed and full possession of their singular | 


rights. 
rights were formally recognised by the Scottish Court of 
Session, and the British House of Peers.” 


This, then, is a species of holding sui generis, 


In more recent times, at three several dates, these 


and altogether different from the low cottiers of | 


the laird’s rental-book, because the law will not 
recognise these unless there be two things in 
existence besides mere possession —there must be 
a lease, and there must be a rent. 
Suotto Macpvurr. 
Quorations Wantep (3 §, v. 62, 83.) — In 
the verses quoted, the word est is unfortunately 
printed instead of scit, so that the point and anti- 
thesis are marred. The lines should run thus :— 
“Qui Christum noscit, sat scit si cetera nescit : 
Qui Christum nescit, nil scit si cetera noscit.” 


F. C. H. 


though the date of their erection, and the race of Indians 
by whom they were erected, are alike unknown. Mr. 
Salvin does not look upon them as of remote antiquity, 
for the stone of which they are formed is not one capable 
of offering great resistance to the action of the weather, 
and it is therefore matter of congratulation that such 
effective representations of them have been secured. Some 
of the monoliths are very striking, so is the representa- 
tion of the Jaguar’s Head, the Square Stone with Hiero- 
glyphics, and especially that containing a Head, and other 
sculptured stones, The whole series, indeed, must be most 
acceptable to ethnological students. 


Bibliotheca Chethamensis: Sive Bibliotheca Publice Man- 
cuniensis, ab Humfredo Chetham armigero fundate, Cata- 
logi Tomus IV., exhibens Libros in varias Classes pro 
Varietate Argumenti distributos. Edidit Thomas Jones, 

.A., Bibliothece supra dicte Custos. (Simms, Man- 
hester.) 

The readers of “N. & Q.” have seen in the contribu- 

tions to our pages of the learned Librarian of the Chetham 

Library such unquestionable evidence of his erudition, 


| diligence, and knowledge of books, as to render any com- 


mendation of the present Catalogue perfectly uncalled for. 
A glance at the four goodly volumes of the Chetham 


| Catalogue is sufficient to call forth from all reading men 


Bartismat Names (3" S. iv.508.)—I can sup- | 


ply an instance of a Christian name which strikes 


their congratulations to the people of Manchester on the 
possession of so valuable a library, and also of a Librarian 
who strives so zealously to turn that library to good ac~- 
count, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[84 S. V. Jaw. 80, 64: 





The Now Testament for Evglith Readers: Coritatning the 
Authorised Version, with Marginal Corrections of Tread. 
ings and Renderings, Marginal References, and a Criti- 
cal and Explanatory Commen By Henry Alford, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Py . Part Il. The Gos- 
pel of St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles. (Riving- 
tons.) 

We have so recently called attention to the First Part 
of this very useful work, that we may content ourselves 
with announcing its satisfactory progress. The present 
portion, it will be seen, extends to the conclusion of the 
Acts of the Apostles. 


Cre-Fydd’s Family Fare. The Young Housewife’s Daily 
Assistant in all Matters relating to Cookery and House- 
keeping, &c. By Cre-Fydd. (Simipkin & Marshall.) 


There are three recommendations to this new Manual 
of Domestic Economy — Ist, the receipts aré practically 
available for the moderate and economical, vet reasonably 
luxurious, housekeeper; 2ndly, they have been tested, 
and served on the table of the authoress, and passed the 
ordeal of fastidious and critical palates; and, lastly, the 





quantity of every ingrediént used is carefully given, as | 


well as the exact time required for cooking. Cre-Fydd 
has in this way done good service to her countrywomen, 
and their husbands. 


Arunpe. Socrery. — The anhual publications of this 
Society for the year 1863 will be—a chromo-lithograph 
from a drawing by Signor Mariannecci, after F. Lippi’s 
fresco “The Raising of the King’s Son;” another from 
Masolino’s “SS. Peter and John giving Alms;” two life- 
size heads from the same; and a line engravitg, after Fra 
Angelico’s picture “St. Stephen thrust ont of the City,” 
in the Chapel of Nicholas the Fifth, in the Vatican. 
These will appear in a few weeks. At the same time will 
appear two extra publications : — 1. A chromo-lithograph 
after Fra Angelico’s picture, “ The Annunciation,” in the 
Convent of St. Marco, Florence; 2. “ The Conversion of 
Hermogenes,” after Masaccio’s picture in the Eremitani, 
Padua. The arnual publications by the Arandel Society, 
for 1864, will consist of a chromo-lithograph after Luini’s 
fresco at Soronno, “The Presentation in the Temple;” a 
full-sized head from the sanie; an engraving of “ The 
Conversion of Saul,” after the tapestry in the Vatican, 
designed by Raphael, and comprised in the series repre- 
sented by the Hampton Court Cartoons (the cartoon of 
“The Conversion of Saul” is lost), and a line engraving, 
continuing the series after Fra Angelico’s pictures in the 
Chapel of Nicholas the Fifth, from the picture of “St. 
John.” By way of occasional publication there will be 
added to next year’s issue achromo-lithograph, after Luini’s 
picture at Soronno, “Christ among the Doctors.” M. 
Schuitz, who made the drawing from Memling’s famous 
triptych in the Hospital of St. John, Bruges, for the So- 
ciety, is to superintend the process of chromo-lithograph- 
ing his own work. This will be done in Paris. If the 
copyist is as successful with the reproduction as he has 
been in his more immediate work, the result will have 
the highest value. Independently of its Art value, the 
original is interesting for containing a portrait of Mem- 


| *N, 





| as the aul, 2s. per gross. 


ling looking through a window in the central part of the | 


triptych, as if a spectator of the scene it represents, “ The 
Adoration of the Magi.” 


On the opposite side of this | 


composition kneels Brother Jan Floreins, donor of the 


picture to the hospital, On the left wing is painted the 
= Presentation in the Temple,” 
vity.” The exterior panels of the work, which protect 
those within, are respectively painted with figures of St. 
John with the Lamb, and St. Feronica holding the suda- 


rium, 


on the right “The Nati- | 
| Silver Basin and Spoon, i 


liam 
| inBi 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Book to be sent directto the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are given 
for that purpose: — 

Tasatise upon Mowsr, Corns, ann Excaanon, by John Hewitt. Lon- 
don, !7 8vo. 

Wanted by Mr. James A. Hewitt, Grave Street, Cape Town, 8. A. 


Hotices to Corréspontents. 


Geonor W. Mansnatt. A work on“ Hall Marks on Plate,” by which 
the date of manufacture of E nglish plate may readily he ascertained, has 
been recently published by Mr. W. Chaffers, F.S.2 

Hanpvey’s Hanmonious Brac KSMITH. —Ma. Houmas will find the his- 
tory of this popular piece af music in “ N. & Q.” 2nd 8.1. 356. 

Bera (Sheffleld) wil! find the parody on Wolpe’ s monody on the Death 
bf Sir John Moore, and of the hoax which claimed the original for Dr. 
Marshall of Durham, in * N. & Q.” Ist 8. vi. 81: and at p. 158% of the 
same volume it is shown that wed author of the Par ody was the Rev. T. 
Barham, the inimitable Ingoldsb 

A Now-Scascaimen. pwey William Frederick, 
George II.. waa created Prince of Wales April 20, \75\; his Sather Fre- 
derick having died March 20. George 1. ascended the throne in August, 
1714, and on Sept. 27, 1714, his eldest son (born Oct. 30, 1683) 4 was created 
by Patent Prince af Wales. 

H. C. will find in “ N. & Q.” 2nd S. vii. 481. a calculation of the aum- 
ber of hooks, chapters, verses, words, and letters, contained in the Old and 
New Testaments. Consult also Townle y's Biblical Anecdotes, p. 142. 

W. P. There are many legends af “ The Lover's Leap” in the 
Dargle, co Wi “klow ; two of the most touching are printed in 8. C. Halla 
Hand-Books for (reland, Dubiin and Wicklow, p. 114 

C.. B. (Montroge.) The Latin version of T. Haynes Bayly’s song, 
"I'd be a Butterfly,” is by the late Archdeacon Wrangham. and is printed 
in his Pysche. or Songs on Butterflies, 1828, p. 3, as well as in Arundines 
a edited by Henry Drury, A.M., $vo, il, p. Ul. Consult a 
& Q.” ist 5. xi. 304, 435. 


the grandson o f 


The abbreviations of y® and y' for the and that are simply 


Epstion. 
of one form of the Saxon th, b 


mutations 
R. 8. Frrrus ie thanked for his communication ; but the extracts are 

from printed books easily accessible. The life af t aul Jones has yet to be 

written. 

For the origin of the name of the “ Domesday- Book™ con- 

ist S. xi. 107; 2nd S. xi, 102, 103. 

The Living and the Dead, 12mo, 1827, 

M.A., Vicar of Exning in Suffoik. 


Hrepecs. 
sult“ N. & Q.” 

A Devowry. 
Rev. Erskine Neale, 
series 

“Nores Awp Qosares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrury le The Subscription for Stamerp Copies for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher ( (including the Half 
yearly Iwoetx) w ile. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 

yable at the Strand Post Office,in javour of Witssiam G. Surrn, 32, 
Wart eron Srarer, Staann, W.C., to whom all CommonicatTions FoR 
tur Eprror should be addressed. 


“Norrs & —" se shes at for transmission abroad. 


1829, is by the 
Jt made two 





| OOKBINDING —in the Monastic, Growter, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W. Cc. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS 


Is the CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Trade for 
PAPER and ENVELOPES, &c. Useful Cream-laid Note, 2s. 3d. _ 
ream. Superfine ditto, 3s. 3d. Sermon Paper, 3s. 6d. Straw Paper, 2s. 
Foolscap, 6s. 6d. per Ream. Black bordered Note, 5 Quires for ls. 
meee, Cream ay s, 6d. per 100. Black Bordered itto, ls. per 
lined india, Note (5 Colours), 5 Quires for is. éd. © Cop: 
Books (Copies set), ls. 6d. per dozen. P. & C.’s Law Pen (as flexible 
Name plate engraved, and 100 best Cards 


printed fo 
‘No Chars for Stam in gms, Crests, $e Srom own Dies. 
Catalogues Post Pret; Orders seer id. 


Copy Address, PARTRIDGE & ENS 
Manufacturing biktioners.1- Chancery Lane, and 192, Peet t.B. c. 


HRISTENING PRESENTS in SILVER. — 

, MAPPIN BROTHERS beg to call RTT to their Extensive 
Collection of New Designs in sterling SILVER CHRISTENING 
Cee oe Silver Cups, beautifully chased and a 4 32., 31. 108., 

, 5l., Sl. 108. each, according to size and pattern; Silver Sets of — 
Fork: and Spoon, in Cases, 12. Is., 4 Ls » * - * me = 
10, 10s. MAPPIN BROTHERS, Sir Silversmiths 47 a sid iat ing Wi: wil: 
eri sone Bridge ; and 222, Regent Stree 
AD. he 
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